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MR. RUDYARD KIPLING 
WHO RECENTLY CELEBRATED HIS FORTY-SEVENTH BIRTHDAY 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


URING the half-century 1850- 

1900 Big Business and Big 

Finance organized themselves. 

They profited by the develop- 

ment of cheap transportation 
and all the great inventions of that period. 
They profited, too, by the peculiar fiscal 
machinery that had its origin in the Civil 
War. It was a time of unparalleled busi- 
ness growth and expansion. Great leaders 
were developed. Great cities were built. 
The world was made anew. 

During that time farming was overdone 
because of the cheap land that the Home- 
stead Act opened; for the continent was 
then undergoing a forced agricultural 
settlement. And so long as farming was 
thus overdone, we easily grew more than 
we consumed — with little profit. 

Now conditions are changing and the 
change will be permanent. Our popula- 
tion is fast gaining on the farm output. 
We need all we can grow; and farming is 
now and will remain a profitable business— 
that is to say, sufficiently remunerative to 
attract and to satisfy capable men. 

Under this new condition, which is a 
fundamental and revolutionary and per- 
manent change, capital must go to the 
land and will gradually go of its own accord 
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because it will find such an investment 
profitable and it will become more and 
more profitable as population increases. 

And the danger here is of farming’s 
becoming so organized as to parallel the 
organization of Big Business. We may 
have far too many absent proprietors such 
as already exist in lowa, or a distinct 
tenant class such as has already begun to 
appear in South Carolina. 

Now, during this transition, it will be 
easier than it will be later to fix working 
owners on their land by a right system of 
farm finance, and thus to hasten the right 
development both of the land and of the 
man on the land. 

For this reason credit societies, co6pera- 
tive buying and selling, conservation, and 
the right new kind of country school are 
not merely incidental advantageous de- 
vices for helping country folks. They are 
become our greatest problem of construc- 
tive national welfare. They give organ- 
ized society, governmental and private, 
an opportunity and present a duty that 
are new in our history — new, at least, in 
the insistence of their demand. 

Those serve their country best who give 
time and thought and work and money to 
promote these things. 


,, Page & Co. All rights reserved 








JUDGE ALBERT B. ANDERSON 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, OF INDIANAPOLIS, WHO PRESIDED AT THE RECENT 
TRIAL OF THE THIRTY-EIGHT OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS WHO WERE CONVICTED OF PARTICIPA- 
TION IN THE WHOLESALE DYNAMITING OF STEEL BRIDGES AND BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY 


[See **The March of Events’’] 




















DR. CARL L. ALSBERG 
WHO WAS RECENTLY PROMOTED FROM THE RESEARCH SECTION OF THE BUREAU OF 
PLANT INDUSTRY IN THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AT WASHINGTON TO BE CHIEF OF 


THE BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY, SUCCEEDING DR. HARVEY W. WILEY AS THE GUARDIAN OF THE 
PURE FOOD LAW 
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MR. FREDERICK HAYNES NEWELL 
DIRECTOR OF THE RECLAMATION SERVICE, WHICH IS WRESTING A NEW AGRICULTURAL 
EMPIRE FROM THE DESERTS OF THE WEST BY SOME OF THE MIGHTIEST AND COSTLIEST 
ENGINEERING WORKS IN THE WORLD (See Page 396) 
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WHAT THE RECLAMATION SERVICE IS DOING 
UPPER PICTURE: A NEW ORCHARD ON LAND THAT WAS DESERT THREE YEARS AGO, 
ON THE BOISE PROJECT NEAR NAMPA, IDAHO. LOWER PICTURE: A CONTRAST BETWEEN 
DESERT AND CULTIVATED LAND ON MR. WILLIAM COGSWELL’S HOMESTEAD ON THE 


TRUCKEE-CARSON PROJECT, NEVADA 
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THE ARROWROCK DAM 
IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION BY THE RECLAMATION SERVICE ON THE BOISE RIVER 
IN IDAHO. IT WILL BE ABOUT 350 FEET HIGH, WILL STORE 320,000 ACRE-FEET OF 
WATER, AND WILL COST $7,000,000 [See page 396] 
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HON. THEODORE E. BURTON 
SENATOR FROM OHIO, WHO DECLARES THAT PORK=BARREL APPROPRIATIONS AND LOCAL 
SELFISHNESS ARE THE CHIEF REASONS WHY GREAT NATIONAL ISSUES ARE NEGLECTED BY 
CONGRESS (See Page 438) 
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COL. G. W. GOETHALS 


THROUGH WHOSE EXTRAORDINARY ACHIEVEMENTS AS CHIEF ENGINEER THE PANAMA 
CANAL WILL BE COMPLETED IN TIME TO CELEBRATE, BY ITS OPENING, THE 400TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN BY BALBOA 

















WHO RECENTLY CELEBRATED HIS SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY IN EXCELLENT HEALTH WHICH 
HE ATTRIBUTES TO HIS ACTIVE LIFE, TO HORSEBACK RIDING, AND TO CARE IN DIET 




















By courtesy of Frederick A. Stokes & Co.,N Y 


MR. ALFRED NOYES 
WHO IS REGARDED BY MANY AS THE BEST OF THE YOUNGER POETS OF ENGLAND 
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MR. WILLIAM RUTHERFORD MEAD 
THE VETERAN AMERICAN ARCHITECT WHO RECENTLY RECEIVED THE GOLD MEDAL OF 
HONOR OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS “‘ FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
IN THE CREATION OF ORIGINAL WORK” IN ARCHITECTURE 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


A WORD OF WARNING TO THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 


URING the spring and summer the 
1) most important schedules of the 

tariff will suffer reductions in the 
rates of duty. The election of a Demo- 
cratic President and of a Democratic 
Congress was a command of the people to 
do this very thing. Fortunately for the 
business interests of the country, Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Underwood are not men 
of destructive or radical temperaments. 
They are not doctrinaires. They will 
proceed cautiously; for they know the 
value of commercial security and the dan- 
ger of great sudden changes. And they, 
no doubt, will have more to do with the 
extent of reductions than any other two 
men. So much for the new Administra- 
tion and the new Congress and the com- 
mand of the people. 

Now again (for this cannot be tqo often 
or too emphatically repeated) — the bus- 
iness world. Every change is going to 
affect somebody’s business. Every change 
of duty will require some readjustment of 
the manufacture or of the marketing of 
some commodity. And when rates are 
changed, even if all the changes be very 
small, the total disturbance will be con- 
siderable. If these changes are wisely 
made, the total result will be a benefit 
to the public; but some individual or com- 
pany will be affected — and some hurt — 
by every change. 

This is perfectly well known to every 
man who thinks. Every man who thinks 
knows, too, that by a little looking ahead, 
the effects of these changes can be softened 
or avoided. The readjustment of bus- 
iness to lower tariff rates can be made 
without disturbing the whole business 
world. But such a readjustment requires 
a personal, patriotic, quiet, forehanded 
preparation by everybody who will feel 
the change. To do this is every man’s 
duty to himself and to the country. 

To fail to do this in time but to wait til] 
he is “hit” and then to make a great out- 


cry and to predict disaster and to invite . 


general business hesitancy and general 
business doubt and possibly a panic — 
that is the act of an unwise man. 
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It ought now, therefore, to be distinctly 
understood and noised abroad that no part 
of the business world will be allowed by 
the community to go on as if nothing were 
going to happen and then, when the tariff 
changes are made, to cry ruin and panic. 
This seems a fit subject for boards of 
trade and chambers of commerce and 
such bodies to take up without loss of 
time. A fool or a few fools in every com- 
munity might produce a commercial stag- 
nation or even a panic that all the wise 
men could not undo. 

Of all men, business men ought to be 
the most forehanded and the last to 
drift with the tide. 


THE DYNAMITERS’ CONVICTION 


OT often is there an event so re- 
N assuring as the trial and convic- 

tion, in the Federal Court at 
Indianapolis, of the thirty-eight officers of 
the Iron Workers’ Union charged with 
complicity in the numerous dynamite 
outrages perpetrated by the McNamaras. 
The trial lasted three months. It was 
going on during the Presidential campaign. 
It at first shocked the public mind and 
was then almost forgotten. The issue 
was, at bottom, a perfectly clear issue 
between order and lawlessness, between 
safety of life and property and criminal 
violence against life and property. But 
the whole vast case was so complicated 
as a chapter in the social entanglements of 
the day, it so easily aroused prejudices and 
passions, and, in particular, it marshalled 
in sympathy with the defendants so wide 
a public sentiment disposed to feel for the 
laboring man and to believe labor leaders 
incapable of the criminal charge against 
the dynamite conspirators, that it was 
doubly reassuring that the calm methods 
and conclusions of judicial inquiry should 
have their course and be respected. 

The verdict, moreover, was universally 
accepted as the verdict of inexorable just- 
tice; and it was due in large measure to the 
demeanor of Judge Albert B. Anderson. 
No doubt almost any other judge on the 
Federal bench would have presided as well 
as Judge Anderson did; at all events the 
Court before whom this difficult case came 
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acquitted itself in a manner worthy of the 
highest expectation of a people accustomed 
to believe that the anchors of freedom, 
order, and justice are safely grounded in 
the righteousness and wisdom of our courts. 

Severe as will, necessarily, be the blow to 
organized labor, there can be no doubt that 
both its better and permanent interests 
and the security of Society in general will 
be advanced by the punishment of these 
leaders and by the orderly demonstration 
of the power and fairness of the Court. 


OUR FUNDAMENTAL NATIONAL 
TASK 


UPPOSE you look over any agri- 
S cultural country that you know, 

or for that matter any agricultural 
neighborhood, and make a study of farm- 
ing as it is done. Regard farming as a 
business, an organized business, which 
requires, as every business requires, capital 
and labor and skilful direction profitably 
to produce a particular product. You will 
discover that there is hardly a farm (leave 
out those farms that are rich men’s play- 
things) which has the capital it ought to 
have to be conducted as a business. 

Of course, many of them, perhaps most 
of them, lack also the business organiza- 
tion and the skilful management that are 
necessary for success in a manufacturing 
business; and this lack is a sufficient cause 
for the lack of enough capital. Still the 
fact remains that (let us say) 9o per cent. 
of the cultivated acres in the United States 
lack money enough to bring them to pro- 
fitable culture. At the same time it is 
probably true that the present prices of 
grain and cotton make it possible for a 
businesslike farmer, who has good land 
and capital enough, to earn (let us say) 
fair wages for himself and from 6 to Io 
per cent. on his investment. 

Now we begin to see the great national 
problem before us. If these suppositions 


are true, two things must be done: the 
farmer must become not only a good tiller 
of the soil but a business man capable of 
using his capital wisely; and he must have . 
money enough to develop and to stock and 
to equip his farm so that he may earn a 
good profit on his investment. 
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We shall remain a lopsided people till 
we bring this about. 

To bring this about, every agency now in 
existence to build up country life is needed 
—the right kind of school, the agricul- 
tural college, demonstration farm work, 
loan societies that eliminate exorbitant 
interest rates, codperative buying and 
selling, neighborhood industries such as 
canning clubs; and we need more than 
these. We need borrowing societies of 
farmers (like the Raiffeisen credit societies 
of Europe) that get money for productive 
uses at reasonable rates for long terms and 
at the same time train the men who get 
these loans to the wise use of them — 
make them good managers of money. 

No other tide now seems so strong in the 
public opinion of our country as this 
determination to build up farming on a 
right and profitable basis, not only for the 
farmer’s sake but for the sake of our coun- 
try and of a wise and safe civilization. It 
will not be done by any plan which smacks 
of paternalism or of charity. It must be 
done on a sound economic basis or it will 
not be done at all. 

When you are asked, therefore, to fall 
in line with this movement or with that, 
to contribute to this organization or to 
that, to help secure the passage of this 
bill or that, be very careful to avoid the 
“cranks” and the “philanthropists.” 
But be equally careful to do what you 
can to reorganize our life with proper 
reference to its fundamental industry in 
ways that will stand the test of sound 
thought, of real experience, and of — time. 





THE RISE IN LAND PRICES 


HE rise in real estate prices in city 
and suburban localities in many 
parts of the United States has 
practically stopped sales; and this is a 
very bad sign. It is the work, of course, 
in many cases the culmination of gradual 
work over a long period, of land and lot 
speculators. Owners who paid prices that 
were too high will not sell till they are 
forced to sell; and prudent home-builders 
will not pay excessive prices, so long as 
they can help it. 
This sort of deadlock brings punishment, 
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but not always to the people who deserve 
it most; and, worse yet, it brings danger. 

Farm-lands also continue to rise; but, 
while speculation in these is indulged in, 
the main cause yet is probably the pressure 
of population. Still there is danger that 
the limit of economic value will be passed 
in this kind of land also. 

These are hard tendencies to deal with 
and to correct. You can’t very well 
treat a whole community for a particular 
kind of craziness. But every man can for 
himself use what influence he has to pre- 
vent the crime of such land-speculation as 
may bring a period of stagnation and then 
the inevitable period of very rude adjust- 
ment. Perhaps the craze is not bad 
enough nor widespread enough yet to 
warrant acute fear of such a time of folly 
as we have more than once passed through. 
But it will do no harm to be careful and 
to encourage one’s neighbors to care. 


SOCIALIZING COUNTRY LIFE 


N THE 17th of last December, 
() 108 boys and girls from 23 coun- 
ties of North Dakota gathered at 
Fargo for the third annual North Dakota 
Boys and Girls’ Institute. They were the 
winners of county prize contests for corn 
growing and potato raising and bread 
making and butter making during the 
year — the winners over 19,000 competi- 
tors. The expenses of most of them were 
paid by the county commissioners of their 
home counties. 

At Fargo, the authorities of the State 
Agricultural College took charge of them; 
lodged the girls in the college dormitory 
and put the boys in safe quarters about 
town. Then the college people set about 
to give the children three days of pleasure 
and inspiration. They provided moving 
picture shows, basketball games, and band 
concerts for recreation; and talks on dairy- 
ing and fruit growing and the care of 
horses for the instruction of the boys, and 
talks on domestic science for the girls. 

At the same time the first annual 
Country Life Conference for the grown 
folks was in progress. County superin- 
tendents of schools, country preachers, 
and farmers and their wives attended its 


sessions. They discussed forms of country 
life entertainment as a means of socializing 
the rural communities. This subject was 
illustrated by a demonstration by a real 
country band that had proved to be a 
source of pleasure and sociability to its 
neighborhood, and by an amateur drama- 
tic performance of a kind that could 
easily be utilized in any farming district. 
Other subjects that were discussed were 
these: the country home, the beautifica- 
tion of the home grounds, the country 
church, the country library—and the 
country store. And, between the ses- 
sions of the conference, the grown- ‘Ups 
joined the children in enthusiastic er 
ment of the social recreations. 

These meetings, and their like, do a 
world of good. They bring together an 
earnest group of representative country 
folk to discuss the problems of rural life 
in an atmosphere of practical scientific 
knowledge and with the aid of college and 
Government specialists; and they em- 
phasize the social element Of agriculture as 
it needs to be emphasized if country life is 
to be made more worth living. And to the 
children who attend, and their thou- 
sands of competitors who rightly envy 
them the opportunity to attend, they dig- 
nify and make attractive the art of cul- 
tivating the soil and of making homes on it. 


MONOPOLY AND CHEAPNESS 


HE Wortp’s Work recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that the practi- 
cal monopoly of the Standard Oil 

Company had been reduced and the way 
opened for other oil companies — without 
doing damage to the oil business. 

This opinion has brought from a_ user 
of gasolene the query, “What does it 
matter, since the great consuming public 
fares no better? Last year | paid 9? cents 
a gallon in 60-gallon purchases. This year 
I pay 16 cents. If the consumer does not 
receive the result of the breaking of the 
monopoly, may it not as well remain?”’ 

And the same correspondent asks similar 
questions about the lowering of certain 
railway rates (with the retention of others) 
and similar failures of trust-breaking to 
benefit the consumer. “All which leads 
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rated, and were carried from that place to 
the members’ homes by the members. 
All transactions were in cash. Typical 
savings are indicated by these quotations 
from one report of the League: 


me to ask what you think about this kind 
of legislation and litigation?”’ 

This is too comprehensive and too diffi- 
cult a question to answer in a general way. 
Every case must be judged on its own 
merits. If the Standard Oil Company is 
really prohibited and effectively prevented 
from hindering competing companies doing 
a successful business — as it is understood 
that it is—then, so far as the law is 
concerned, competing companies may 
come into the field. That is as far as an 
anti-monopoly law can go or ought to go. 

Of course, the hope and expectation, 
under usual conditions, would be that the 
products of any monopoly might then 
become cheaper to the consumer. But 
this would not necessarily follow. For 
there are many things, besides mono- 
poly, that go to the making of prices. In 
the case of gasolene, for example, it may be 
that its enormously increased use in the 
ever increasing number of gas engines 
is sufficient to cause an increase in price. 
To what extent this be true, the 
Worvp’s Work does not know. But 
the point is, while cheapness to the con- 
sumer is desirable, government and law 
cannot bring that about. All that they 
can do is to prevent persons and companies 
(so far as possible) from artificially making 
prices. If this can be done — and it is 
yet done very imperfectly, of course, and 
in very few commodities — competition 
and the consumer must at last take care 
of themselves. The belief is that in the 
long run they will. 





A HOUSEWIVES’ LEAGUE 


N igio, Mrs. J. W. Ellms organized the 
| Hyde Park Housewives’ Codperative 

League among her neighbors in that 
suburb of Cincinnati. The purpose was 
codperative buying of household supplies. 
The method of buying and delivering was 
- simple. The officers of the League dealt 
directly with the farmers and bought 
apples by the barrel and beef, poultry, 
butter, and eggs in similar wholesale 
quantities. They bought carload lots of 
potatoes and dry groceries. These sup- 


plies were all delivered to a distributing 
centre, the cost of freight, etc., being pro- 
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The fundamental rules and principles 
of the League are set forth in Bulletin No. 
1, issued when it was first organized. 

It reads as follows: 


1, Visit wholesalers and jobbers and ascer- 
tain wholesale prices on food stuffs. Also get 
in touch with producers as far as possible and 
buy directly from them. 

2. Buy in large quantities, that is, in barrel 
and case lots, since the larger the quantity 
the less will be the cost. 

3. Have all orders shipped to one place, pre- 
ferably the home of a local Director. 

4. The Director must own reliable scales 
and measures and keep an accurate account of 
all goods bought, also pay all bills incurred by 
her centre. 

5. Every month the local Director shall 
appoint a committee of three women to whom 
she shall submit a record of all expenditures and 
receipts together with original bills for exami- 
nation and approval. 

6. Every member participating in any pur- 
chase shares, proportionately to the amount 
taken, in the cost of freight and express charges. 

-. Every member must agree before her 
order is taken to pay cash for her — of the 
order when received. 

8. Members failing to take their orders when 
delivered shall forfeit their portion, the same 
to be sold by the Director in any way she sees 
fit to reimburse herself. 

9. Goods delivered by the Director without 
payment shall be delivered on her own re- 
sponsibility, and should she fail to receive 
money due she should have recourse to the 
usual process of law to obtain settlement. 
Neither the League nor its officers shall hold 
themselves responsible for the debts incurred 
by local centres or their directors. 


Branches of the League were soon form- 
ed, and these were federated into a 
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ONE REASON WHY PUBLIC HEALTH AGENCIES ARE NOT MORE EFFICIENT 


ONLY THOSE STATES WHICH ARE SHADED REQUIRE THE REGISTRATION OF DEATHS, THE FIRST STEP IN 
AN ACCURATE STUDY OF DISEASE 


National Housewives’ Codperative League. 
The National League has issued several 
bulletins, notably No. 2, which suggests 
a list of household supplies for winter use 
and the proper quantities to order for a 
family of four persons. 

The work of these Leagues is a practical 
step toward lowering the cost of living by 
right economic methods — as one of the 
bulletins phrases it, to “aid the housewife 
so to manage her home that she-will not 
have to live from grocery to table.” 





THE BIG PUBLIC HEALTH 
PROBLEM 


HERE are approximately 680,000 
needless deaths a year in the 
United States and, proportion- 
ally, probably more of them happen in the 
smaller towns and cities than in the great 
centres of population, where necessity 
forces a more efficient health service. As 
a rule the smaller cities, the towns, and 
especially the country are yet without an 
adequate health service. 
People everywhere are, however, be- 
ginning to learn that one of the most 


fruitful tasks for the promotion of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness which 
can be done in these United States is to 
clean the country so that no one can be 


‘sick except by his own personal trans- 


gressions against right living 

There is now a Federal Health Service 
capable and willing within its limitation 
of men to show any county or town how 
to be healthful. They can guide, direct, 
and encourage better conditions, but -the 
work has got to be done “from the bottom 
up,” by the people themselves. The key 
to rural health is the county health officer, 
who ought to be paid a decent salary for 
his full time and forbidden to practise 
privately — a man who will not wait for 
epidemics to come, but who will grasp 
such problems as are presented by the 
milk and water supplies, soil pollution, 
the eradication of flies and mosquitoes, the 
cleaning-out of small-pox, the hookworm, 
and the like. Such a man must work with 
the schools, so that no child shall grow up 
with a dangerous ignorance of right living. 
A new standard and conscience of health 
can be set up in a single generation. This 
fundamental work has_ been _ begun. 











There are now county health officers in 
half a dozen states, perhaps not fulfilling 
all the possibilities of this great office, but 
at least making a beginning. 

Until there are such capable officials 
throughout the country, we shall continue 
to have hundreds of thousands of deaths 
from preventable causes. We shall, in 
fact, never even know how many persons 
die. For our vital statistics cover only 
a part of our territory. The map on the 
preceding page shows how large a field is 
yet uncovered — even in the proper re- 
cording and reporting of deaths. 


THE POWER TO PARDON 


OVERNOR DONAGHEY, of 
Arkansas, pardoned at Christmas 

396 prisoners as a rebuke to the 
convict-labor system of that state. Per- 
haps he was justified in using: any in- 
strument within his grasp for such a pur- 
pose. Yet the pardoning power was never 
meant to be used as a means to over-ride 
legislation; and its use in this case is not 
likely to be effective, except in so far as 
these particular 396 men are involved. 
Nevertheless Governor Donaghey’s act 
was far more excusable than the pardoning 
of Morse by President Taft, of Patrick by 
Governor Dix, and the numerous exercises 
of clemency by Governors Blease, of South 
Carolina, and Comer, of Alabama — so 


far, that is, as the public knows and is. 


able to judge. 

It is one of the worst faults of the 
pardon prerogative that it is usually 
exercised for reasons unknown to the 
people. When the Governor of New York 
let the condemned murderer of William 
M. Rice out of prison, he did not inform the 
people (whose officers of justice had never 
had the slightest doubt of the condemned 
man’s guilt) of the considerations which im- 
pelled him to pardon. This is the attitude 
usually taken by a pardoning governor. 

Now, what place ina republican govern- 
ment is there for a personage so exalted 
that he can at his will over-ride the pro- 
cesses of justice? Is it not a wrong kind 
of power to give any one manr_ There is 
no more superstition in believing that the 
touch of a king’s hand will cure the scrof- 
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ula than in believing that a governor 
possesses any mysterious faculty which 
enables him wisely to supplant justice 
with benignity. A proposal to give a 
governor the right to put to death would 
be received with amazement; yet the right 
to put to death is no greater than the right 
to grant life, and the responsibility in- 
volved is no greater. Why should the 
one power long ago have been taken out 
of the hands of kings and the other still 
be left in the hands of governors? 

It may be that there is need in the 
mechanism of justice for some recognition 
of an emergency justifying the setting 
aside, at least for a period, of conclusions 
reached by ordinary judicial processes; 
and it can hardly be denied that the re- 
prieve has often been of real value in the 
ultimate doing of justice. It is even true 
that free pardon has sometimes been the 
best way of righting injustice. But it is 
not necessary to lodge this power in a 
single man. Those states are wise which 
have established pardon boards which 
share with the governor the responsibility 
of setting aside judicial decisions. 


HONOR AMONG CRIMINALS . 


OLORADO, Oregon, and Arizona 

& are no longer alone in the effort 

toward a new theory and practice 

toward convicted’ law-breakers. The 

newest prison in one of the oldest states 

has adopted the honor system and is 
carrying it out with success. 

At Great Meadow, N. Y., about 
400 convicts work on a thousand-acre farm 
that is unenclosed except by ordinary 
fences. They plow and reap, they main- 
tain a nursery, they ditch, fence, make 
roads, lay concrete walks, they quarry, 
they raise sheep, pasturing them on the 
far side of a mountain. One prisoner, a 
life termer, entirely unguarded, spends his 
time raising white Leghorn chickens; after 
fifteen or sixteen years of confinement at 
Sing Sing, he is very proud and happy in 
his new freedom. 

The Great Meadow prisoners have their 
ball ground — half a mile from the prison 
building, on the edge of an inviting wood. 
The warden often umpires the game, and 
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thus far the brave man has escaped with 
his life. They have their band; they are 
allowed to smoke; they have recreation 
hours, when they practise ball, toss quoits, 
box, and romp, for all the world like a lot 
of school boys. The universal testimony 
is that they are a cheerful, hard-working 
and contented lot. One of the best evi- 
dences of the success of the plan is given 
in the order which they maintain, the quiet 
discipline which they enforce among them- 
selves, when they have left the out-of- 
doors and returned to the prison house. 

True, the Great Meadow convicts are 
not left utterly unguarded. There are a 
certain number of guards who are supposed 
to carry revolvers, but their number is so 
small that they could do little or nothing 
to prevent either leave-taking or mutiny. 
But thus far only two prisoners have at- 
tempted to escape, though the remote cor- 
ners of the farm and the far-stretching 
sheep range give constant opportunity and 
temptation. It is true, also, that the in- 
mates are in a sense a selected class, all 
being first offenders, and an unusual pro- 
portion being near the end of their terms. 
Nevertheless, Great Meadow adds another 
demonstration of the possibilities that lie 
in a new system of penology. 


AN UNPARALLELED EDUCA- 
TIONAL RECORD 


Te usually accepted ratio of col- 
lege students to population in the 
United States is 1 to 1000; that is 
to say, one tenth of 1 percent. That one 
person in a thousand (counting men, 
women, infants, and old people) should 
attend college has been regarded as a large 
enough proportion; and no doubt it is, if 
“attending college’”” mean what it gener- 
ally meant twenty years or more ago — 
the routine cramming of formal infor- 
mation which was soon forgotten. 

The University of Wisconsin sends out 
a calculation to show that that great school 
alone has given instruction to one person 
in every ten in that state. This vast 
army of recipients of direct instruction 
consists of: 


10,000 graduates and regular students scat- 
tered over the state; 2,000 farm boys who have 
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attended the short course in agriculture; 3,000 
dairy course students; 8,000 correspondence 
students who have enrolled in the Extension 
Division; 155,000 annual participants in the 
Farmers’ Course and Farmers’ Institutes con- 
ducted in various parts of the state; 125,000 
persons who have attended lectures given by 
representatives of the Extension Division of 
the university; and 7,000 citizens who have 
made use of the package libraries sent out upon 
request by the University Extension Division. 

This is to say that the University of 
Wisconsin has done a hundred times better 
than the average college. 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL NATION 


NE of the most remarkable results 
() of the modern utilization of elec- 

tric power is the changing of 
Norway into an industrial nation. This 
far northern country, with a rugged and 
difficult topography and a niggardly soil, 
had bred a bold and resourceful and patient 
people, who have held their own in the 
world largely by their daring and skill as 
seamen. They had looked forward to 
small part in the new era of worldwide 
industrial development save as carriers 
of commerce that more richly favored 
peoples originated. 

Then came Dr. Samuel Eyde, a Nor- 
wegian who had studied his profession of 
electro-chemistry in Germany and who 
was co-inventor of the process by which 
nitrogen is precipitated from the air by 
the use of high-powered electric currents. 
Backed by French capital, in July, 1903, 
Dr. Eyde established a small factory at 
Frognerkilen and employed two laborers 
and two other men to handle the product 
of a 25 horse-power furnace. In less than 
ten years two plants have grown from this 
beginning: one at Rjukan and one at 
Notodden. They use 200,000 horse-power 
and require 1,340 laborers and 143 other 
employees to handle their product which 
is now 100,000 tons a year. This capacity 
will soon be doubled by extensions now 
under way. Where less than 600 people 
lived ten years ago, now more than 
10,000 have their homes in the two towns. 

The nitrogen obtained from these plants 
not only creates a great industry in com- 
mercial fertilizer, but it will form the 
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basis of other industries that depend upon 
nitrogen and its by-products, such as the 
manufacture of guncotton dynamite and 
of nitrate of ammonia, which is the prin- 
cipal ingredient of many of the explosives 
that are used for submarine mines. Some 
of these industries have already been 
founded in Norway. 

And these things are only a small 
utilization of the industrial possibilities 
of Norway. Though that country has no 
raw materials, it has vast resources of 
accessible electric power for manufactur- 
ing plants. Thirty million horsepower 
now run to waste and other millions can 
easily be added to these possibilities by 
dams that can be built to store more 
power. Dr. Eyde has pointed the way 
for a commercial regeneration of Norway 
that may make it a rival of the greatest 
manufacturing nations. The history of 
England’s ships and England’s coal may 
be repeated in Norway’s ships and Nor- 
way’s electric power. 

An apparently little discovery and the 
chief leadership of one man may thus 
change the whole character of a people’s 
industries and their relative place in the 
world and their history. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


T THIS time every fourth year, the 
man who is about to become Presi- 
dent of the United States, unless he 

succeeds himself, is looking here, there, and 
yon for men for high places in the public 
service. Politicians and delegations of 
influential citizens visit him to “present”’ 
the names of party workers or able states- 
men. The newspapers give their ever- 
ready aid in daily suggestions. There 
are more “favorite sons’ and hitherto 
unknown great authorities on all Depart- 
ments of the Government than anybody 
ever dreamed of. If one looks at it asa 
mere spectacle, it is very amusing. Poli- 
ticians pay their political debts by “pre- 
senting’ gentlemen who have done them 
good local service during the campaign. 
Statesmen out of jobs get newspaper no- 
toriety as prominent candidates for this 
important post or that. Rich men appear 


on the horizon with suddenly acquired 
fitness for diplomatic posts. As a show, 
it is entertaining for a month or two be- 
cause of the appearance of political ambi- 
tion in men whom nobody had previously 
thought of as public servants. 

But, if you consider it seriously, as we 
do consider it after appointments are made, 
this fact forces itself on you: how inade- 
quate both in pay and in honor are the 
rewards of high public office in the United 
States! A place in the President’s Cab- 
inet surely is a high and honorable post. 
But a man who accepts it must move to 
Washington, which is an expensive city to 
live in, and apply himself to a very dif- 
ficult and generally thankless task about 
which he knows little or nothing — for 
$12,000 a year. He must live like a gen- 
tleman — like an official gentleman at 
that. This means a loss of money, apart 
from the falling away of his income at 
home from his profession or business. 
Except in some dramatic crisis in the 
affairs of his Department, he works with- 
out “glory” — that is, at an endless series 
of routine duties which he can seldom do 
with the greatest efficiency because of the 
necessary red-tape of official life. You 
cannot even call the names of all the pre- 
sent members of the cabinet. Unless he 
be uncommonly prudent, he eats too many 
rich dinners. Less healthful, less well- 
to-do, less young, he goes out of office in 
four years, generally unfitted for the duties 
of private life. 

Yet it would not be wise to make these 
positions lucrative, nor would it be wise 
to make them permanent in tenure. It 
would be wise, if it could be brought about, 
to make official life at Washington less 
costly and simpler. But this is practi- 
cally impossible. 

The result is that the Government fails 
to secure the services of some strong men 
that it ought to be able to command, and 
it gets the services of many that it could 
dispense with without loss. But, when 
all the difficulties are taken into account, 
the average ability is reasonably high, and 
reasonably commonplace, and reasonably 
efficient — generally merely reasonably 
good or bad — seldom very bad, seldom 
very good. But of such is our democracy. 
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THE 
RICH MEN AS AMBASSADORS 


HE wish for a change from merely 
| rich men as ambassadors and 
ministers has been made in all 
quarters since the election; and a very 
proper wish it is. A facetious view of the 
subject would suggest that most of the 
Democratic gentlemen who wish to repre- 
sent their country at foreign capitals are 
poormen. But there is a serious side to it. 
Of late years it has become almost the 
rule that the most important ambassador- 
ships should be given to rich men, in some 
cases because they made big campaign 
contributions (if not for this reason, for 
what reason’). In other cases, the expense 
of maintaining establishments on a level 
with other nations far outruns the salaries 
that we pay; and, for this reason, of the 
men eligible the rich man has had the 
preference. 

But, whatever the reason, the gradual 
and continuous tendency toward richly 
kept embassies is out of keeping with 
the American idea. The American idea 
may, in this matter, properly be called 
simplicity and efficiency. A plain, dig- 
nified house, with a real man in it, is 
better than a palace with a mere official. 
Revedy Johnson, Charles Francis Adams, 
John Lathrop Motley, James Russell 
Lowell, Thomas F. Bayard—these are the 
types of men who have properly and with 
great distinction represented the United 
States in European capitals; and they did 
it right well. The very simplicity of their 
ways of life — their very poverty, if you 
choose so to call it — was one important 
element of their success. It was as much 
as to say that the United States sent 
abroad men who were scholars and gentle- 
men and men-of-letters: it was the man 
that counted, not the house he lived in nor 
the servants he hired nor his entertain- 
ments. There have, of course, been rich 
men who were scholars and men of personal 
charm. But the great old-time distinction 
of American diplomacy was not the distinc- 
tion that wealth gave or helped to give. 

There was a movement several years ago 
to persuade Congress to buy suitable 
residences for our ambassadors at the chief 
European capitals — a worthy move that 
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ought to succeed. The best posts, too, 
might very well carry larger salaries. 
We are parsimonious in small matters. 
But the lack of proper governmental 
provision is not a sufficient reason for the 
appointment of men only or mainly be- 
cause they are rich men. It is a bad day 
when this shall be true about any public 
position. No rich man has been elected 
President since Washington, and no rich 
man could be. This may not be fair to 
the rich, but beneath it there runs a rather 
wholesome quality of American character. 
Why should any rich man hold a lesser gov- 
ernmental post merely because of riches? 


PROFITLESS DISHONOR 


HE controversy about the Panama 

Canal tolls does not down. Con- 

gress passed an act that gives an 
advantage in tolls to our own vessels en- 
gaged in coastwise trade. The Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty with England, under 
which the Canal was built, distinctly says 
that no discrimination shall be made be- 
tween the ships of different nations. 
Some men and Senators believe that 
exempting American coastwise ships from 
toll is not such a discrimination. Yet to 
the straightforward lay mind, such dis- 
crimination seems plain. Certainly a ship 
leaving Portland, Me., for Portland, Ore., 
paying no toll, would have a decided 
advantage over a ship leaving Quebec for 
Vancouver, paying toll. 

But, more important, we ratified the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Good or bad, it 
stands; and the main question is the 
sacredness of a treaty. Mr. Joseph 
Choate worked with Mr. Hay in negotiat- 
ing the treaty and he recently declared in 
a speech in New York that we did dis- 
tinctly waive our right to administer the 
Canal with discriminative rates. We shall 
find ourselves compelled to submit the 
question to arbitration unless Congress 
repeals this toll-rate. 

And the simple fact is, that the passing 
of American ships, toll-free, through the 
Canal will benefit nobody but a few ship- 
owners. It is quite true that the Govern- 
ment of the United States built the Canal 
with money paid by the American people 
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It did not, however, build it with money 
paid by American’ ship-owners. The 
American people gave that money — and 
not for the special benefit of half a dozen 
steamship companies. For years the 
steamship interests have been straining 
every nerve to persuade Congress to grant 
ship subsidies. The suggestion is repug- 
nant to the American principle of fair play 
and the repugnance has been so warmly 
shown that Congress has not dared to pass 
a ship-subsidy bill— until now, when, 
under the outcry of false patriotism, it 
has been persuaded to repudiate a solemn 
pledge and vote a ship-subsidy. 

It would be a pity to do a dishonorable 
thing for a foolish reason. If we have 
determined, after all these years, to sub- 
sidize steamship lines, let us do it in some 
way that will not require the repudiation 
of an international covenant. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND THE FACTS 


NE of the first subjects with which 
() the new Administration will have 

to deal is the subject of the 
Philippines. The Democratic platform 
declared in favor of an immediate an- 
nouncement by this Government of its 
“purpose to recognize the independence 
of the Philippine Islands as soon as a 
stable Government can be established, 
such independence to be guaranteed by 
us until the neutralization of the Islands 
can be secured by treaty with other 
Powers.” 

A bill drawn by Congressman Jones, of 
Virginia, is pending in Congress and is 
reputed popular among Democrats. The 
Jones bill promises the Filipinos inde- 
pendence in eight years, and in the mean- 
time gives them a much larger share in the 
Government than they nowenjoy. When, 
from this twilight period, the new nation 
emerges into the full day of independence, 
in the year 1921, it will find itself possessed 
(so benevolent is the Jones proposal) of 
a complete and complex system of govern- 
ment modelled after the government of 
the United States. 

It is unfortunate that the general policy 
of ultimate Philippine independence 
should be, even for a moment, bound up 





with a provision so foolish as that of 
forcing upon an Oriental people a very 
complex government invented for a par- 
ticular people of the Occident. The 
genius of the West is not that of the East; 
highly developed institutions can not be 
bodily transplanted in the other hemisphere 
and be expected to flourish. Democracy 
will never organize itself in China or 
India or the Philippine Islands just as it 
does in the United States. The people of 
each land must be trusted to develop and 
organize their own society; nobody can 
give them a government —they must 
make their own. So much of the Jones 
bill is clearly wrong. 

As to its chief proposal —to give the 


‘Philippines independence in eight years — 


are we certain of the wisdom of that? Is 
it not the simple fact that we do not know 
enough about the Filipinos to form an 
intelligent opinion concerning their capac- 
ity for self-government or even to be 
sure that they desire it? Neither the 
people of the United States nor their Con- 
gressmen have more than the dimmest and 
most confused ideas respecting life in the 
Islands. Some of us believe the Filipinos 
(we class them all together) to be only 
half-civilized. Some of us, on the other 
hand, look upon them as another nation 
of Eastern Yankees, very much like the 
Japanese — highly cultured in their own 
way, ingenious, poetical, artistic, and 
kindly, with a small percentage of barbar- 
ians, it is true, in the least accessible por- 
tions of the country. 

What are the facts? How shall we learn 
the facts? The descriptions afforded by 
the books, by the stories of military officers, 
and like sources of information are in dis- 
agreement so hopeless that no conclusions 
can be gathered from them. 

Why would it not be a good idea, before 
committing ourselves to any definite pro- 
gramme, to send out to the Philippines a 
few disinterested investigators instructed 
to study conditions with a view to throwing 
light upon the problem of our duty? It 
is a sacred duty, one not to be lightly dis- 
charged. We have no right to keep the 
Filipinos in subjection if they are fit for 
freedom; we have no right to give them 
freedom if freedom would be only a curse. 
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THE 


Chester has drawn renewed at- 

tention to the suggestion ‘that a 
definite statement of the Monroe Doctrine 
be made by the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere acting in concert. What we 
call the Monroe Doctrine is the declared 
purpose of the United States to permit 
no European Government to acquire 
more American territory. But the Doc- 
trine needs definite statement. In seventy- 
five years it has undergone an evolution 
that extends its purport far beyond the 
language of Adams and Monroe. It needs 
development on the positive side, having 
been, up to the present, thought of chiefly 
in its negative aspect. It is popularly con- 
ceived as a principle forbidding European 
Powers to interfere in this hemisphere. 
Few consider that if we assert a right, 
we assume a corresponding duty; that if 
we prohibit other Governments enforcing 
just claims in the Americas, we take 
the responsibility of doing it ourselves. 
There is no escaping the fact that if the 
United States tells Europe that it may not 
deal with Latin-American countries as 
with other nations of the world, we make 
ourselves responsible for them. If we say 
toGermany: “You must not land troops 
in Hayti to execute that justice, correct 
that delinquency, or punish that insult 
if you mean to acquire any territory,” 
we are saying to Germany: “You must 
look to us to do it.” 

But how can the positive aspect of the 
principle be developed? 

Is the United States Government to 
announce that it will answer for the good 
behavior of all the rest of the American 
republics? To do that would be to bring 
down upon our heads the bitter hatred of 
the hemisphere; Nicaragua, Santo Dom- 
ingo, and the rest of the delinquents are 
willing enough to hide behind us when 


A REMARK made by Rear-Admiral 


|. Europe threatens punishment for their 


misdeeds, but they indignantly resent any 


intimation from us that it is our duty to. 


do anything more than stand between 
them and such punishment. 

It might clear the air to make the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and its implications the sub- 
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ject of a compact between all the American 
republics — a compact in which it would 
be made plain that a guarantee against 
invasion from abroad has its necessary 
corollary in the right of the guarantor to en- 
force good behavior; and in which, further, 
it would be made plain that the main- 
tenance of the Doctrine is a responsibility 
upon all America and not merely upon the 
United States. The time is coming when 
our unsettled, trouble-making neighbors 
should be required formally to acknowledge 
that the Monroe Doctrine means some- 
thing more than mere protection from 
European nations, and when the tranquil, 
self-respecting republics of the class of 
Argentina, Chile, Brazil, and Venezuela — 
not to exhaust the list — should be con- 
vinced of their equal interest in the defense 
of the principle and be asked to assume a 
share of responsibility for its execution. 


THE MEANING OF THE BALKAN 
WAR 


HE Balkan Allies’ war against the 
Turks is another step in the spread 
of the American idea of govern- 

ment —that it should be with the con- 
sent and for the benefit of the governed. 
European Turkey, except for the Vilayet 
of Adrianople and the country immediately 
around Constantinople, is inhabited chiefly 
by a non-Turkish population. There is 
no reason why Turkey should rule them, 
for the Ottoman Government can not 
plead either a benevolent disposition nor 
efficiency in administering their affairs. 

Out of Turkish control these people will 
not have a very complete hand in the 
management of their affairs but they 
will at least have a Government by men 
of their own race. 

The Russians have a Duma —a parlia- 
ment in form at least; Persia has strug- 
gled for popular rule, Portugal has become 
a republic, the Chinese people are trying 
to take control of their own business. 
All over the world the common man is 
trying to rule himself, and little by little 
he is gaining that right. When historians 
write the story of the last fifty years, 
these popular movements will be the one 
great fact of the time; and the war against 
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the Turk will be chronicled as one of the 
most dramatic incidents in the progress of 
the general movement. 

There yet remain subject races whom 
their conquerors or rulers have come to 
regard as inefficient —the Filipinos, the 
Indian peoples, the Africans. Some of 
these — especially the Filipinos — will de- 
velop enough initiative and ability in 
organization and constructive genius to 
stand alone at some time without blotting 
the world’s map and being a hindrance 
to trade and a menace to health. 


II 


According to a rough estimate of the New 
York World, the cost of the Balkan War 
up to Christmas was about $70,000,000. 
Turkey spent approximately $40,000,000 
and the Allies about $30,000,000, Servia 
and Bulgaria bearing the brunt of the 
expense. The outstanding common stock 
of the United States Steel Corporation is 
$508,302,500. 

There are about 4,000,000 non-Turkish 
people in what was Turkish Europe. It 
has cost the Allies in actual warfare about 
$7.50 apiece to free them. If final figures 
should bring the total to twice that sum 
is it not perhaps the cheapest way to the 
emancipation of these people? 

The Turks (up to Christmas) spent 
$40,000,000 in trying to keep their hold 
upon provinces that yield them $30,000,000 
a year in revenue. To succeed they could 
have afforded to spend a larger sum. 

In killed and wounded the Allies lost 
approximately 115,000 men. Of these 
certainly not more than 30,000 were 
killed; the rest were wounded or sick. 
Our coal mines have killed 30,000 men in 
the last ten years. Our railroads kill that 
many every five years. 

If it were given to the people of the 
allied countries in their calmest moments 
to vote whether they would sacrifice 30,000 
men, have 85,000 wounded and sick, spend 
$30,000,000 or twice that sum, and under- 
go the disturbance of war, to free 4,000,000 
of their blood relations from the tyranny 
of the Turk, there is little doubt of their 
answer. Nor is there any doubt that the 


great majority of the people of Macedonia 
welcomed the war. 
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But this was not all the cost of the Bal- 
kan War. The great powers of Europe 
mobilized their armies. Russia spent as 
much in mobilization as the Allies did in 
the conduct of the war up to Christmas. 
Austria’s expense was next. France, 
Italy, Germany, and to a small extent 
England, made preparations for a possible 
international conflict. 

It is unfortunate to have to say —in 
this piping time of peace — that any war 
is justified, but it is hard to draw any other 
conclusion concerning a war which was 
waged in the interest and with the consent 
of those who paid the bills —and it is 
doubtful if by any other method these 
4,000,000 people could have been started 
on the road to self-government as cheaply 
as by war. They themselves have been 
perhaps the chief sufferers. One harvest 
has been ruined by war. 


WAR AGAINST WAR 


HERE has come a decided change 
of tone in the voices of the advo- 
cates of universal peace. For 

years there have been gentle souls who 
have deplored the horrors of warfare and 
painted in soft colors the beauties of peace. 
Yet wars have not ceased. The horrors 
have grown more horrible. And now 
there has been born the conviction that 
the way to stop war is to make war upon it. 
Those who listened to the Baroness von 
Suttner on her recent visit to this country 
have realized how terrible a moral seri- 
ousness has settled on those who hold 
human conflict a monstrous crime which 
must be resisted to the last degree of 
passionate effort, and whose authors must 
be treated as enemies of mankind. It is 
an idea as yet novel in American ears 
that a candidate for Congress should be 
fought because he is in favor of more 
battleships, or that boys should be taught 
that a soldier’s uniform is a disgrace. 
Little endangered as the peace of 
America is, we have not kept up with the 
anti-war movement that is one of the most 
significant facts of the present day in 
Europe. Internationalism has become a 
power which the Governments of Europe 
do not quite know how to measure. A 
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million and a half of Transport Workers 
have gone into an international organiza- 
tion — Austrian and French railway ser- 
vants, French seamen and dockers, Ger- 
man railwaymen, dockers, sailors, and 
lightermen, Dutch dockers and seamen, 
Italian railwaymen, dockers, and seamen, 
Spanish and Portuguese dockers, Russian 
seamen and dockers, Finnish dockers and 
seamen, and British dockers and seamen. 
Suppose they were to refuse to carry men, 
supplies, ammunition — how could war go 
on? The navies of Europe are not free 
from Socialism. What happened in Russia 
might happen elsewhere. The Internation- 
alists keep every British ship supplied 
with .anti-war literature. German _ bar- 
rack-rooms are crowded with Socialists, 
and army post after army post in France 
has made demonstrations against war. 

Within a. few months in Paris, Berlin, 
and London, demonstrations of working- 
men, numbering each a hundred thousand, 
have protested against war. In France the 
General Federation of Labor threatens a 
general strike the day war is declared by 
the Government —a strike designed to 
paralyze all industry and transportation. 
Prague, Pilsen, and Vienna have seen 
thousands marching in protests against 
Austria’s preparations for conflict. The 
mere danger of war has prostrated bus- 
iness in the Austrian capital as a like 
danger two years ago demoralized Berlin 
and Paris. 

The Balkan War, being racial and religi- 
ous, was popular; the people made it rather 
than the Government. But things are 
different in Western Europe, and the open- 
ing of hostilities by Germany, France, or 
England might be a signal for a war against 
war that might undo the most perfect plans 
of European governments and generals — 
might be; for on such a subject no predic- 
tion can be made with great confidence. 
There will be more wars, wars in which 
race pride, national pride, and the reasons 
or passions that move large bodies of men 
will rush armies into battle. But it is 


certain that it is not so easy to bring on a 
war for other reasons as it once was; 
and this new fight for peace is a strong 
force in the world and it may become 
still stronger. 


3&9 


GETTING BOOKS TO THE PEOPLE 


HE energy and courage of Miss 

Mary L. Titcomb are responsible 

for perhaps the most useful auto- 
mobile in the United States. In the first 
six months of 1912 it circulated 28,000 
books to the people of Washington County, 
Maryland. 

For patient years Miss Titcomb had 
been trundling knowledge about from 
door to door through the mountains near 
Hagerstown. As a librarian of that city 
she had conceived the unique idea of 
carrying books to the remote cabin dwel- 
lers who wouldn’t come to the books. 
Her famous book wagon —a sort of cup- 
board on wheels, something like an old- 
time New England meat-peddler’s cart — 
and the war veteran who drove part of the 
time for Miss Titcomb, were a familiar 
picture to the mountain dwellers. It won 
its way into the hearts of the lonely, 
ignorant people. They had been too 
indifferent, too hard-worked, to seek the 
traveling library stations, even though 
these were conveniently placed; but when 
Miss Titcomb drove up to the very doors 
even the stubbornest enemies of literature 
gave in. What that droll little wagon did 
to brighten isolated homes and to lead 
young people into better paths can hardly 
be estimated. 

But the wagon was small, and the horse 
got tired on the steep roads, and it took 
four days to make a round that didn’t be- 
gin to take in all the people Miss Titcomb 
wanted to reach. The population of 
Washington County outside of Hagers- 
town is 30,000, and these 30,000 people are 
spread over 500 square miles minus the 
small section covered by Hagerstown itself. 

Naturally, Miss Titcomb wished for a 
motor instead of the old horse and wagon. 
As usual it took destruction to bring about 
rebuilding. A train ran over the wagon 
and left nothing but splinters and hope. 

The hope was fulfilled, for the destruc- 
tion of the wagon paved the way for the 
motor, which now carries volumes from 
Hagerstown, the fount of supplies, over 
twenty-four routes which cover Washing- 
ton County. Its unique mission, and the 
vital part of its work, is to distribute books 
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personally, so to speak, at remote doors. 
For the first six months of 1912 this door- 
to-door circulation record amounted to 
2,103 volumes. 

The door-to-door work has led many a 
mountain dweller to become a patron of 
the book stations. There are sixty-six of 
them in the county besides the country 
schools; and the schools are likewise 
supplied by the book motor. When it 
delivers books to the county schools, it 
carries along the school librarian, also, that 
she may get in touch with the teachers. 
But there still remains a tremendous 
amount of the original door-to-door work 
which was the motive of the old wagon, 
so that in every sense it stands as a medium 
of communication between Hagerstown, 
the library centre, and every reader, man, 
woman, and child in Washington County. 
The centre possesses 23,609 volumes; it 
is something for one motor to stand be- 
tween these and 30,000 country folk, bring- 
ing them in touch! This is its ambition 
and, to a great extent, its accomplish- 
ment. The record of circulation for the 
latter half of 1912 was about a third larger 
than for the former half. There is no 
danger of the motor giving out for want 
of funds, for it is now acknowledged as 
an established member of the library 
corps, and supported from the library’s 
fund, which consists of an endowment 
aided by an annual appropriation secured 
to the library by the legislature — $1,500 
from county and $1,000 from city. So the 
motor has a secure basis, in an infinitely 
useful work well done. It means a wider 
mental vision in Washington County in 
the next generation. 


I] 


As the distribution of good books is a 
public service, the Indiana Reading Circle 
is a public benefactor. It has taught a 
whole people to want to read. Twenty- 
five thousand books a year it distributes 
to the teachers of Indiana and 50,000 to the 
children; and these books are carefully 
selected. One good book calls for another. 
That is how this simple yet wonderfully 
effective organization has become so potent 
in Indiana. 


It began years ago. It was the product 
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of the great Chautauqua movement which 
swept through the country, particularly 
the states of the Mississippi Valley, thirty 
years ago. The suggestion came up in a 
meeting of Indiana teachers in December, 
1883. The Indiana Teachers’ Reading 
Circle was started and has been in success- 
ful operation ever since. Its board of di- 
rectors select two books a year and from 
12,000 to 14,000 teachers get both of 
them, which gives a definiteness and aim 
to at least a part of their reading. 

Out of this grew the larger work, the 
distribution of selected books to the school 
children. In 1887 a Children’s Reading 
Circle was begun. It has since put into 
the hands of Indiana children more than 
a million good books. 

Every year twenty books are selected, 
suitable for all the grades of the common 
and high schools. A low price is secured 
from the publishers and books are sold to 
the children and to the schools with only 
enough added to cover the cost of the 
work. The Circle makes no money. Its 
labor is for the public good. 

And it has accomplished immeasure- 
able good. The million books that the 
society has sold have awakened and in- 
spired the minds and imaginations of 
thousands upon thousands of country 
children in Indiana — and grown people, 
too. They have led people who never 
read before to read not only these books 
but to seek others. There are hundreds of 
little libraries in Indiana that have grown 
out of the collection of the Reading Circle’s 
books. There are many schools that look 
upon the “list of twenty’’ as much as 
necessities as desks and blackboards or 
text books. The Circle’s influence per- 
meates the whole state and its fame has 
gone abroad. 

Not long ago Mr. J. Walter Dunn, 
the secretary of the Children’s Reading 
Circle, received a letter from a teacher in 
Havana, asking how to organize such a 
circle, and at the same time came a similar 
letter from Alaska, and a third from the 
City of Mexico. There are many places 
nearer Indiana than these where a Chil- 
dren’s Reading Circle would help to en- 
lighten the coming generation and add to 
its pleasure and its power. 
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THE WAY OF THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


HE testimony of a few members of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
before the Pujo Committee at 

Washington presents again to the public 
mind the palpable fact that the New York 
Stock Exchange needs regulation and needs 
it badly. This evidence also, in some of its 
details, reveals clearly the small and nar- 
row policies and views under which the 
Governing Committee of that Exchange 
carries on its operations. 

The New York Stock Bictiasior is a sort 
of club that is permitted, by a loose public 
assent, to be the one great market in this 
country in which all men may deal in cer- 
tain stocks and bonds which are listed on 
that Exchange. It is a great business 
institution whose transactions run up to a 
total of $19,600,000,000 in stocks and 
$800,000,000 in bonds a year. Still it has 
never been deemed necessary, and prob- 
ably is not necessary, to regulate its 
operations and to amend its rules by law. 
The members of the Stock Exchange are 
permitted to carry on this great business 
under rules which they themselves set up. 

In any such position, there is a clear 
and distinct understanding between the 
Nation at large and this group of one thou- 
sand men that the business will be so con- 
ducted as not to become a public nuisance, 
a public menace, or a public disgrace. 
Though the statute law takes no heed of 
the operations of the Stock Exchange, the 
people of the Nation are prepared to insist 
that moral law shall hold upon the floor 
of the Stock Exchange as well as in every 
other place in this country. 

Therefore, it is shocking to the moral 
sense of the people as well as to the com- 
mon sense of men who fully understand 
what the Stock Exchange is doing, that a 
man of the standing of Mr. F. K. Sturgis, 
formerly a president of the Stock Ex- 
change and a member of its committees 
for more than forty years, should be led to 
remark in reply to an inquiry before the 
Pujo Committee: 

“| approve of transactions that pay 
their proper commission and that are 
properly transacted. You are asking me 
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a moral question, and I am giving you a 
Stock Exchange answer.” 

If that statement means anything at all, 
it means that the Stock Exchange under- 
takes to exempt itself not only from the 
operations of statute laws and from the 
obligations of an ordinary corporation 
organized under the law, but also from the 
operations of the ordinary unwritten moral 
laws that are supposed to govern business 
transactions in civilized countries, whether 
these transactions are carried on on the 
floor of the Exchange, or elsewhere. 

In a broad way, the most severe indict- 
ment that has been published against the 
Stock Exchange is contained in the two 
sentences quoted above. If there is a 
difference between the business morals 
under which the gentlemen of the Ex- 
change operate and the business morals 
under which other business men operate, 
that difference must be wiped out, or the 
people of the United States will wipe out 
the Stock Exchange itself in the course 
of time, just as any other long-standing 
offence to the moral sense of the people is 
certain, eventually, to be wiped out. 


I] 


lf this hearing has been productive of 
one or two genéral indictments of Stock 

Exchange methods and morals, it has also 
been productive of some more concrete 
definitions and illustrations of evils which 
have long been known to exist on the 
Exchange and in most of our other se- 
curity markets, and which have also long 
been known to demand remedies. 

- The evidence of Mr. Sturgis, and more 
particularly of Mr. Harry Content, him- 
self a past master of speculative bus- 
iness, and of Mr. Lewisohn, who was 
apparently fresh from a striking campaign 
in a newly listed stock, does not leave a 
good taste in the mouth. In fact, the 
answers of the Stock Exchange witnesses 
would give almost any outsider the im- 
pression that manipulation of stocks 
up or down, the employment of crossed 
orders on the Exchange (orders in which 
one interest arranges to buy and sell the 
same security merely to establish a price), 
and a tremendous amount of personal 
gambling on the rise and fall of prices, are 
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commonplace incidents in the ordinary 
business of the Wall Street market. 

Wall Street men know that that impres- 


sion is exaggerated. It is true that a 
very large part of the daily transactions 
represent practically pure gambling, that 
orders are put in the market by large 
operators for the specific purpose of chang- 
ing prices up or down expressly to make 
profits out of less fortunate traders. That 
fact came out quite clearly in the evidence 
of several of these witnesses and does not 
seem to have been controverted by any 
one. It is accepted by all students of 
finance as an established fact. 

To the man who understands the market 
even a little, the old question about the 
morals of selling stock which one does not 
own is not a particularly interesting ques- 
tion. It is in the same category as buy- 
ing on a margin, in hope of a rise. If 
aman is going to trade in stocks for 
profit, he generally has to learn to trade 
on the short side of the market as well as 
on the long side of it, or he will ultimately 
leave in the market whatever he puts into 
it. If trading can be justified at all, how- 
ever, under the rules of common sense, 
trading on the short side must be justified 
along with trading on the long side. A 
logical man finds it very difficult. to dis- 
tinguish the moral difference between 
trading for a profit on the rise and trading 
for a profit on the decline. 


I] 


On the whole, there is apparently noth- 
ing new in the so-called revelations of 
Stock Exchange methods. There is, how- 
ever, the fact that apparently hardly a 
single thing has been done by the Stock 
Exchange itself to curtail or eliminate those 
abuses and errors in the administration of 
this great public market place which were 
made quite clear in the report of the Hughes 
Committee some years ago and which are, 
as a matter of fact, very well understood 
by all business men who have even super- 
ficially examined or studied the business of 
the Stock Exchange. , 

One phase, which will probably be much 
discussed in the country as time goes on, 
is the answer to the question where 
the speculative markets of Wall Street get 
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the money which is necessary to finance 
the tremendous operations of the market. 
Single brokers, testifying in Washington, 
declared that they lent anywhere from 
$5,000,000 to $25,000,000 a day on the 
floor of the Stock Exchange, these sums 
of money being supplied, as a rule, by the 
large banking institutions of New York 
and by three or four private banking 
houses which carry large deposits for-their 
customers. It was also made evident that 
a substantial part of this lending is with 
the money of banks away from New York 
which dispatch their surplus funds to the 
New York market at a time when interest 
rates in Wall Street are high or when they 
themselves have nothing to do with their 
money at home. 

It is an open question whether it is a 
good thing or a bad thing to have an open 
market where there is a constant demand 
for money and where such money can be 
lent safely, that is, on good collateral 
which can be turned over quickly in case 
of necessity. There is a good deal to be 
said on both sides of this question. 

Probably the fact of most public in- 
terest is that funds of the people — as 
represented not only by the deposits 
in the five or six big financial banks of 
New York but also by the deposits of 
small country banks which lend in New 
York — are regularly and systematically 
used to finance the speculation in Wall 
Street as well as the legitimate commercial 
and financial demands of Wall Street. 

To those of the public who did not know 
this to be a fact, it will come as somewhat 
of a shock; and to those who knew it in a 
general way, the details of such lending 
will afford, as time goes on, a more definite 
basis upon which to judge .whether this 
condition of our banking system is bene- 
ficial or detrimental to the whole country. 

It is probably from this point of view 
that the testimony taken before the Pujo 
Committee will prove valuable. 


IV 


The Committee’s investigation has un- 
covered some of the abuses of Wall Street 
and has touched very lightly indeed upon 
the manifest benefits of an open market. 
No attempt seems to be made by anybody 
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to bring out the fact, for instance, that 
more than half a billion dollars of new 
capital has been raised in the Wall Street 
market during the last year or so for in- 
dustrial companies in all corners of the 
United States, which would have found it 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
raise that amount in any other way. 

The New York Stock Exchange is, of 
course, on trial. It has done nothing as 
yet to justify itself, to explain away the 
abuse of its privileges through manipula- 
tion and open gambling, or to point out to 
the public that it does perform certain 
relatively useful and constructive func- 
tions. Perhaps in the course of time 
some man may be found in the New York 
Stock Exchange who has both brains and 
character enough to come before the pub- 
lic and tell the truth with a fair chance of 
being heard and listened to attentively. 
In the meantime the conviction is gaining 
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ground not only throughout the country, 
but even more strongly in the minds of 
those who study these matters carefully, 
that the present Board of Governors of the 
New York Stock Exchange do not even 
grasp their own economic function with 
sufficient clearness to explain it to the 
public or to understand its limitations and 
its scope. 

Therefore, there seems to be firm ground 
for the belief that the New York Stock 
Exchange will not regenerate itself, justify 
its continuance on the present basis, nor 
be able to attract again within its walls 
the general investment and securities 
business of the country which. is being 
done more and more outside of the 
walls until its present administrative 
forces are discarded, and in their place 
a broader atmosphere is found within 
its walls to take up the task of regenerat- 
ing its practices. 


A WARNING WRITTEN IN OIL 


HE negotiations began last 

summer. They were car- 

ried on, on the one side, by 

two large operators in oil 

and oil lands in Mexico and 
California. These gentlemen had some- 
thing to sell. At the other end of the 
transaction was an old and well established 
banking firm with an excellent reputation, 
Messrs. William Salomon & Co., of New 
York. They wanted something to sell. 
The oil men wanted $10,000,000 in cash; 
and the bankers wanted to supply this 
cash for a substantial consideration. 

So they got together. They agreed 
that the bankers should supply about 
$10,000,000 in cash and should receive in 
return $10,000,000 of preferred stock of 
a California oil company, and $10,000,000 
of a total of $15,000,000 of common stock. 
This left the Western gentlemen $5,000,000 
of common stock and supplied them with 
$10,000,000 cash. 

Thus we find a single banking house 
holding $20,000,000 of securities for which 
it paid about $10,000,000. A_ banking 





house does not buy securities for invest- 
ment. It buys them to sell again, and the 
best way to sell them is the easiest way, 
provided it yields enough profit. There- 
fore, this house began by taking in two 
other firms, both, memBers of the Stock 
Exchange and both houses of good stand- 
ing: Lewisohn Brothers and Hallgarten & 
Co. Apparently these two houses were 
taken in on equal terms just as though they 
had participated in the original purchase. 
This was done to give larger power in 
selling the securities to syndicates and to 
the public and not through any feeling 
of philanthropy toward them. 

The next step, of course, was to organize 
syndicates. Apparently there were two 
of these, one to dispose of some of the 
stock in Europe and the other to dispose of 
the remainder of it in the United States. 
Of course, these syndicates did not get the 
stock at the original price. Each syndi- 
cate subscribed for $5,000,000 of the pre- 
ferred stock at about 90 and for $2,500,000 
of the common stock at 40. Thus we see 
that when these syndicates had completed 
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their subscriptions they had _ paid 
$11,000,000 in cash to the three banking 
firms and had received in return $10,000,000 
of preferred stock and $5,000,000 of com- 
mon stock, thus leaving $5,000,000 of 
common stock still in the hands of the 
three banking firms. 

Thus the three bankers had made, up to 
this point, a profit of $1,000,000 cash plus 
$5,000,000 of common stock on the ori- 
ginal investment of $10,000,000 in two 
months, less, of course, certain expense of 
carrying on negotiations, etc. 

Now these syndicates, naturally, were 
composed of people most of whom were 
friends or business associates of the three 
banking firms. Moreover, when the syn- 
dicates were formed it was agreed that the 
banking firms should go to work and sell 
the stock for the syndicate members at a 
profit, if that were possible. Here, then, 
was the task that faced these gentlemen in 
the early fall of 1912, namely: to get rid 
of $10,000,000 preferred stock of the oil 
company and $5,000,000 of the common 
stock for the two syndicates and also to get 
rid of their own $5,000,000 common or 
such part of it as they wanted to sell at 
the best prices they could get. 

Naturally the only way this could be 
done reasonably was to get the great out- 
side public interested in this stock, work 
up enthusiasm over it, and invite the 
people to come in and take it away. 
The first step in such a progress was en- 
tirely obvious and legitimate. The bank- 
ers caused to be prepared certain prospec- 
tuses, reports, and descriptions of the prop- 
erties which described them in glowing 
terms and painted their prospects in bright 
colors. No evidence has been produced 
to show that these pictures were over- 
drawn and it is not at all improbable that 
all the promises made or implied in these 
descriptions will be fulfilled. This brief 
chronicle of a Stock Exchange episode is 
in no sense a criticism of this western 
petroleum company or an_ intimation 
that it is anything but a good, substantial 
corporation. The writer knows nothing 


about it except what he has read in the 
prospectuses, etc., and he learned many 
years ago that he does not “know” any- 
thing that he reads in such prospectuses. 


This being done, the next step was to 
take the stock into the Curb market in 
New York so that the public, if they felt 
so inclined, might embrace it and take it 
away. Now a stock in the Curb market 
may bea veryshy and retiring stock, seldom 
heard of and rarely traded in, or it may be 
a very active and boisterous stock, making 
more noise than any other issue in the 
market. Naturally it was ordained that 
this oil stock should be of the latter class 
rather than of the former. Otherwise, 
how could the public know that it was in 
the open market? 

To Messrs. Lewisohn Brothers seems 
to have been allotted the task of mak- 
ing the new stock dance with exhilara- 
tion on the Curb. They succeeded very 
well. Apparently the stock became a 
prime favorite, not only with specula- 
tive houses that like to take a “ flyer” in 
anything that looks active, but also with 
the public, more or less; with the result 
that the price advanced remarkably. 

In the meantime, of course, selling was 
going on from all three houses privately, 
the prices being about the prices quoted 
on the Curb and showing handsome profits 
to the bankers. This is the quiet and 
unostentatious but extremely successful 
method of gathering profit known. tech- 
nically as “inside distribution.”” It means 
that the customers and clients of the 
banker are invited to buy and do buy on 
the solicitation of the banking house. 

About the first of October a broader 
field was sought, and the stock was listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Lewisohn Brothers, having been successful 
on the Curb, continued to handle the stock 
on the Exchange, codperating, of course, 
with the other houses. 

Marvelous to relate, transactions in this 
hitherto almost unknown stock amounted 
in the month of October to about 
$35,000,000, or two and one half times the 
entire common stock issue of the com- 
pany. Mr. Lewisohn has testified that a 
good part of this remarkable activity was 
due to public enthusiasm, but one of his 
clerks added some details concerning the 
very large transactions carried on in the 
stock by the bankers themselves. There 
are no figures to represent the proportion 
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of that $35,000,000 which represented pub- 
lic transactions and the proportion that 
represented “rigging” the market. 

At any rate, the price shot upward to 
more than $70 a share. Then it began to 
tumble slowly downward. In December 
the directors declared a dividend; but the 
price still crumbled. Then the Pujo 
Committee in Washington put Mr. 
Lewisohn on the stand and read this story 
into the public records. The next day 
the stock touched 50. 

Thus, it appears that within three, or 
four months the bankers — aided by the 
great natural excitement of the people, and 
abetted by the complacency of the New 
York Stock Exchange governors, and helped 
by the banks of New York which accepted 
this stock as collateral — got rid of most 
if not all of that $5,000,000 of common 
stock which they themselves held as a 
profit, and also managed to let go of the 
stock held by the syndicate. History 
does not record what the western oil 
operators did with their $5,000,000 of 
stock. That was a private matter and 
nobody’s business. 

Perhaps, then, the public now owns a 
large amount of this western oil stock 
which it bought at an average of $60 a 


share. If it does not, that is not the fault 
of the bankers. They have done the best 
they could. 


The outcome of this little affair remains, 
of course, for solution in the future. There 
is no legitimate reasori to suspect that the 
stock has no value or is of doubtful value. 
The one dividend which has been declared 
seems to have been fairly earned, and if the 
oil trade continues good this dividend may 
become permanent or may grow larger 
as time goes on. Possibly the owners of 
this stock in the future will be glad enough 
to own it. There seems to be little here 
akin to the ordinary “get-rich-quick” 
game with which all the world is now famil- 
iar. On the other hand, of course, every- 
body knows that an oil stock is primarily 
a gambling security, and this one is no 
exception. 

This story is told here in some detail 
because it illustrates most of the methods 
to which the public is exposed in its deal- 
ings in speculative stocks in the open mar- 
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ket. Almost identical methods were used 
in the original flotations of United States 
Steel, Amalgamated Copper, and dozens 
of other similar stocks, some of which have 
justified their original prices and some of 
which have not. It may be suspected 
that a good part of the skill with which 
Mr. Samuel Untermyer cross-examined 
Mr. Lewisohn was based upon the fact 
that Mr. Untermyer himself was origi- 
nally counsel for the Amalgamated and 
was trying to analyze a process which he 
knew by heart. Those who live within 
range of the markets know that this sort 
of manipulation and exploitation goes 
on continuously, in almost all kinds of 
active stocks, and under almost every kind 
of circumstances. We have seen dozens 
of such campaigns that have succeeded 
and dozens that have failed. 

This fact, which sounds somewhat grim 
and sardonic as one writes it in plain 
English, is the underlying fact in a wide- 
spread agitation for a cleaner Stock Ex- 
change and a more honest marketplace. 
Since all the world knows to-day the 
methods of manipulation and exploitation 
and the diverse and devious ways by which 
such master craftsmen as Mr. D. G. Reid, 
Mr. James R. Keene, and the late H. H. 
Rogers, and others of their kind coaxed 
the public into buying their fancy flota- 
tions in Steel, Copper, or American Can, 
the public has come to the conclusion that 
the speculative market is trying to fool all 
the people all the time and that it is about 
time to call a halt. 

That is the main hope of the invest- 
ment market. For that reason more than 
for any other the little people who have 
saved up a few hundred or a few thousand 
dollars and do not want to lose it are turn- 
ing more and more to the safety and se- 
curity of legitimate investment bonds and 
stocks that do not need to be crammed 
down the throats of the public under high 
pressure and at a fancy profit. By the 
time enough of the public has learned its 
lesson we shall have in this country an 
act similar to the Companies Act of Great 
Britain, which makes it necessary for a 
promoter to let the public know what 
profits he is making in the promotion 
ventures in which he seeks public interest. 
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“WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO” 


BY RECLAMATION TO CREATE OPPORTUNITIES FOR MEN TO MAKE HOMES—A 
COLOSSAL GOVERNMENT WORK OF CONSTRUCTION OF THE HIGHEST DAMS 
IN THE WORLD AND OF THOUSANDS OF MILES OF CANALS 
AND DITCHES TO PUT WATER ON THE DESERT 


BY 


FREDERICK HAYNES NEWELL 


(DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED STATES RECLAMATION SERVICE) 


O CREATE opportunities for 
American citizens is the basic 
intent of the Reclamation Act. 

To make habitable millions 

of acres of worthless desert and 

to place thereon in homes of their own a 

million families of progressive American 

citizens — these are the vital things in the 

work of the Reclamation Service which | 
am trying to accomplish. 

By the Reclamation Act, approved 
June 17, 1902, Congress devoted the 
proceeds from the sales of the public lands 
in the states and territories in the arid 
region of the West to the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of irrigation 
works to bring to the desert lands the 
water supply to make them fertile. By 
storage of the floods in great reservoirs 
and diversion of the streams in huge canals 
large areas otherwise totally unproductive 
and practically uninhabitable are being 
made to furnish comfortable livelihood for 
thousands of families. 

The law provides that the public lands 
so irrigated shall be given practically free 
of cost to the settler under the terms of the 
homestead law. The homestead settler 
and the holder of neighboring land in pri- 
vate ownership to be irrigated, however, 
must repay, without profit or interest, the 
cost of construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the works which render these 
lands productive. 

The work has divided itself naturally 
into two stages: the first, in which we had 
to create an organization, investigate the 
projects and construct the works; and 
second, in which we maintain and operate 
the finished irrigation systems and collect 
the payments required by the Act. 


The first great step was to create an 
organization to handle a work of a magni- 
tude and character entirely different from 
any in which the Government had pre- 
viously been engaged. This organization 
had to be created from a nucleus of a few 
men who were available and who were 
qualified to lay the foundations for this 
undertaking, enlarging it under the restric- 
tions of Civil Service laws and regulations. 
This has been successfully done, after 
considerable improvements had been made 
by the Civil Service Commission adapting 
its rulings to the conditions on the ground 
and which approach more nearly those of 
ordinary business than are found in other 
branches of the Government service. 
We were doing work from Montana to 
New Mexico, big construction jobs in the 
uninhabited places, and we had to have 
an elastic and efficient organization. 

Another important element in securing 
an effective organization was the handling 
of our money. When the Reclamation 
Act was passed, the methods of that 
branch of the Treasury Department which 
dealt with us were not well adapted to the 
needs of our work. The accounts were 
not settled with the promptness necessary 
for maintaining the credit of the Service 
and to secure cash discounts. Payments 
could not be made with the ease and ra- 
pidity needed in the employment of scat- 
tered forces of laborers and the fulfilment 
of contracts. After much patient work 
the necessary modifications were made in 
the auditing details of the Treasury, so as 
to make possible the successful handling 
of large undertakings. 

This work of perfecting the organization 
and fiscal methods was necessarily carried 




















on at the same time with the beginning 
of an extensive construction programme, 
which so far has cost more than 
$75,000,000. Eventually, however, the 
necessary engineering, legal, and clerical 
forces were gathered into a combination 
which is securing effective results. Presi- 
dent Taft’s Commission on Efficiency and 
Economy has commended the organiza- 
tion as among the best in Government 
service. After ten years of organization, 
investigation, and construction, the Recla- 
mation Service now has undertaken and 
completed or practically completed seven- 
teen projects scattered throughout the 
West from North Dakota to New Mexico 
and from Southern California to the state 
of Washington. 

Eight or nine other projects are being 
vigorously constructed and are in varying 
stages of progress. In addition to this the 
Reclamation Service is engaged in the 
construction of large irrigation projects on 
three Indian reservations in Montana 
which are carried on for the Indian Service. 

The highest dam in the world has been 
built on the Shoshone project in Northern 
Wyoming, rising above the foundation 
more than 328 feet. A dam to be still 
higher is under way on the Boise River in 
Idaho, to be 351 feet high. On the Rio 
Grande in New Mexico is another dam to 
be 265 feet high. This will produce possi- 


'- bly the largest artificial lake of its kind in 


the world, covering almost 65 square miles 
(41,280acres) and having a storage capacity 
of 2,760,000 acre-feet. This is an amount 
of water sufficient to cover that number of 
acres one foot in depth. This quantity 
of water would cover the state of Connecti- 
cut more than 10 inches deep. The 
Service has built the longest irrigation 
tunnel in the world on the Uncompahgre 
Project in Colorado, the Gunnison Tunnel, 
having a length of nearly 6 miles and a 
discharge capacity of 1,300 cubic feet per 
second, a good-sized river. Practically 
every Government in the world that is 
building public works has sent engineers 
to see these and such other pieces of con- 
struction as the Pathfinder Dam in 
Wyoming, 215 feet high; Owl Creek Dam, 
South Dakota, 6,200 feet long; Laguna 
Dam, Arizona-California, nearly a mile long 
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across the Colorado; Interstate Canal, 100 
miles long, Wyoming-Nebraska; Straw- 
berry Tunnel, 4 miles long, piercing the 
Wasatch Mountains in Utah; the Roose- 
velt Dam in Arizona, 284 feet high. 


TASKS ACCOMPLISHED IN TEN YEARS 


In the ten years of its work the Service 
has built 7,300 miles of canals, enough to 
reach from New York to San Francisco 
and back. Several of these canals carry 
whole rivers. 

It has excavated 21 miles of tunnels. 

Its excavations of rock and earth 
amount to the enormous total of 93,000,000 
cubic yards. 

It has built 626 miles of road; 2,094 
miles of telephones; 70 miles of levees. 

It has purchased 1,051,000 barrels of 
cement and has manufactured in its own 
mill 340,000 barrels more. 

As a result of its work, water is available 
for 1,159,234 acres on 14,200 farms. 

The gross value of crops produced on the 
lands irrigated by the Government pro- 
jects in 1912 was estimated at $20,000,000. 
As a result of the work of the Government 
it is estimated that land values have in- 
creased more than $105,800,000. 

The construction work, though it has 
tested the engineering ability of the 
Service, has not been the most difficult. 
The engineers have dealt with the forces 
of Nature and with physical conditions 
whose effects are at least fairly well under- 
stood, but since the inauguration of the 
second stage of operation and mainte- 
nance and repayment, the Service has been 
brought face to face with the necessity of 
dealing with the settlers, and this involves 
conditions far more difficult to foresee and 
to codperate with. 

In this formative period on the projects, 
when the home builders are just moving 
on the land and many new problems arise, 
it is inevitable that there should be dif- 
ferences of opinion between the settlers 
and those whose duty it is to administer 
the projects within the limits of the law. 
A Government Service has to treat every 
one alike no matter how different they are 
or how different their circumstances. In 
communities such as make up the pro- 
jects, composed of people from all the 
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THE SCENE OF THE BATTLES WITH THE DESERT 


SHOWING THE SITES OF THE PRINCIPAL IRRIGATION PROJECTS WHICH ARE THE WEAPONS OF THE RE- 
CLAMATION SERVICE IN ITS WAR TO REDEEM THE WASTE PLACES TO HUMAN HABITATION THROUGH PROFIT- 


ABLE AGRICULTURE BY CONSERVING AND DISTRIBUTIN 


G, ALTOGETHER, WATER ENOUGH TO IRRIGATE MORE 


THAN ONE MILLION ACRES OF LAND ON MORE THAN 14,000 FARMS 


states, of various nations and religions, 
end most of them new to the West and its 
requirements, it would be absurd to expect 
that the administration of an irrigation 
system under the rigid requirements of lu ~ 
could be carried on without some friction. 


Farming under irrigation has its dis- 
appointments and disillusionments. Suc- 
cess in the desert is obtained only by hard 
work. Most of the water users seem to 
be willing to repay the charges as required 
by the law and are doing so to the best of 




















their ability, in many cases being subject 
to serious hardships in so doing. Only 
5 per cent. of the approximately 14,200 
families have failed to meet the require- 
ments, while 5 to 7 per cent. have sold 
or relinquished their land for a considera- 
tion. So that about oo per cent. have 
remained and are “‘ making good.” 

These conditions are referred to merely 
as giving a general idea of the difficulties 
growing out of the relations of the Govern- 
ment to individuals in a business capacity 
and to indicate the problem, the solution 
of which is the most important duty now 
confronting the officers of the Reclama- 
tion Service. 

One of the essentials is that there must 
be infused into the minds of the settlers 
a clearer consciousness of the limitations 
of individual effort, a strong desire for 
codperation, and a high regard for the 
self-imposed regulations without which the 
operation and maintenance of these great 
public utilities cannot be conducted, for 
an irrigation work is above all things a 
codperative enterprise. Those who live 
by its water can not have the isolation of 
some farm districts. They must deal 
with their neighbors in the management of 
the dams, ditches, and supply of water. 

The water users must develop their own 
leaders and managers; the investment 
— millions of dollars — at stake requires 
a far closer scrutiny of the business of the 
project than is usually found necessary in 
other farming enterprises. The condi- 
tions under which these irrigators work 
are bound to produce business farmers, 
men of a codperating spirit, an apprecia- 
tion of business methods, and a grasp of 
large affairs. 

The supervision of the irrigation system 
is practically a public duty, and the effect 
of such education upon a large community 
cannot fail to be apparent in their dealings 
with other matters of political interest, not 
only in the politics of the county but 
those of the states and of the Nation. 

In these new communities, composed of 
the most heterogeneous groups of people, 
development must necessarily be slow, and 
the would-be irrigator who succeeds in 
this pioneer enterprise must possess thrift, 
energy, strength, and be willing to endure 
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for the first few years more or less priva- 
tion. The neighborhced or community 
spirit, which has been the foundation of 
older settlements, is built up only through 
years of effort in the common cause. 

But there is substantial, steady pro- 
gress. Thousands of families are being 
established upon the land in small homes 
and, at the end of ten years, every family 
will have a little farm worth from $5,000 
to ‘$10,000 which is not only capable of 
supporting the family but is an assurance 
of a steady income. Many of these peo- 
ple — in fact, most of them — would prob- 
ably have drifted about from town to 
town as the head of the family sought or 
lost employment and, even though wages 
may have been good, few would have 
been so situated that they were com- 
pelled to save and make provision for a 
permanent home. 

Many of the men thus permanently - 
located have been mechanics, miners, and 
others wandering aimlessly about and 
never able to accumulate enough money to 
buy a home and probably never with an 
incentive to do so. Without this oppor- 
tunity they might have drifted into the 
ranks of the discontented, neglectful of all 
social or political duties, and to that ex- 
tent become a danger rather than a help 
to the commonwealth. 

The transformation which takes place 
when such a man is given an opportunity 
to obtain 4o acres of irrigated land is 
most striking. The sense of proprietor- 
ship and the ability to utilize all efforts 
practically in building up a home and 
farm soon encourages an interest in local 
affairs, in the building and improvement 
of roads, in the maintenance of schools, 
and gradually in the larger affairs of the 
state and of the Nation. As someone 
has aptly said, “Who ever heard of a 
man shouldering his musket to fight for 
his boarding house?” 

Not only are the vast areas of desert 
being reclaimed to agricultura! use, but 
thousands of families are finding thereon 
the opportunity to establish independent 
and permanent homes. Communities are 
springing up in all these rainless valleys, 
which in time will furnish examples of the 
highest and best forms of social democracy. 











THE NEW DEMOCRACY OF BUSINESS 


HOW THE FINANCIAL OLIGARCHY HAS BEEN SWEPT OUT OF EXISTENCE IN SEVEN 


YEARS AND HAS BEEN 


REPLACED BY NEW MEN WITH CHANGED METHODS 


AND. A DIFFERENT SPIRIT—THE PASSING OF THE AGE OF GREAT TRUSTS 


AND THE DAWN 
IN ORGANIZATION—BUILDERS 


OF THE DAY OF LITTLE. THINGS IN 
INSTEAD OF EXPLOITERS NOW 


FINANCE AND 


THE LEADERS—WHO THEY ARE 


BY 


C. M. KEYS 


EVEN years ago Mr. Sereno 

S. Pratt, analyzing the control 

of Big Business in the United 

States, named seventy-six men 

who at that time collectively 
dominated American industry, including 
in that term all the transportation, finance, 
. trade, and manufacturing of the country. 
Of these seventy-six men, twenty-eight are 
now dead, and ten have retired from 
active business. Thus in seven years the 
oligarchy of American business has been 
cut squarely in two. 

Among those who have been removed by 
death have been many of the active 
leaders in the business of the country. 
Among them one may name the following: 
Marshall Field, E. H. Harriman, A. J. 
Cassatt, H. O. Havemeyer, C. A. Griscom, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, John F. Dryden, H. H. 
Rogers, Paul Morton, Samuel Sloane, 
Russell Sage, Edwin Hawley, John S. Ken- 
nedy, John Jacob Astor, Morris K. Jessup, 
John A. McCall, and D. O. Mills. 

Men of that famous list who have since 
then practically retired from business or 
at least from leadership in big business 
are Mr. James J. Hill, Mr. Adrian Iselin, 
Mr. Henry C. Frick, Mr. R. A. McCurdy, 
Mr. Levi P. Morton, Mr. C. W. Morse, 
Mr. George W. Perkins, and Mr. Thomas 
F. Ryan. 

What names may one write in the list 
of those who are powerful as time erases 
the names of Harriman, of Cassatt, and 
of Hawley in the railroad world? What 


merchant princes have assumed the tasks 
laid down by Marshall Field and Bliss? 
Where are the insurance moguls to replace 
McCall, Dryden, Hyde, and McCurdy, 


dead or retired? Who holds the money 
bags dropped by Russell Sage? Where is 
the second generation in traction finance 
to compare with that band of experts — 
good or bad — headed by Yerkes, Ryan, 
Brady, Widener, Elkins, and Dolan? Who 
holds the sceptre of Havemeyer, the King of 
Sugar? Who in the steamship world suc- 
ceeds Griscom and Morse? What names 
of steadfast pioneers of capital may we 
write over the erasures made in the roll of 
power as D. O. Mills, John S. Kennedy, 
Samuel Sloane and Samuel Thorne have 
dropped by the wayside? What preda- 
tory captain of industrial finance assumes 
the rdle of H. H. Rogers? 

The questions almost answer themselves. 
There is no Cassatt on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; there is no new Harriman in the 
United States; there is not in the industrial 
world, and there probably never will be 
in our generation, a new Havemeyer, 
or a new Rogers. To-day the money- 
lending trade is gathered into syndicates 
and played across the counters of the 
great trust companies. The whole insur- 
ance dynasty has fallen and the insurance 
business has been put back where it 
belongs and effectually abolished as a 
power in control of industry, transporta- 
tion, and finance. In merchandising no 
man is supréme—not even Mr. John 
Claflin, probably to-day the most powerful 
merchant in the United States. In trac- 
tion finance alone a new school of men has 
arisen who are carrying forward on an 
entirely different plan the attempt to 
dominate, so far as the scattered and 
individual business can be dominated, the 
traction, electric light, and power business 
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H. P. DAVISON 


WHOSE COOLNESS IN THE 
PANIC OF 1907 WON HIM HIS 
PARTNERSHIP 


EXPERT IN TRUST COM- 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY OF BUSINESS 





of the country. Of them and of their 
methods much of interest can be said. 

If there have been sweeping and won- 
derful changes in the personnel of what 
Mr. Pratt so happily called the Senate of 
Business, the changes in the principles 
and practices upon which dominant 
power in American business is founded 
are even more sweeping. For ex- 
ample: 

Seven years ago, as now, the name oi 
Mr. J. P. Morgan led the list of the 
American oligarchy. At that time, how- 
ever, the House of Morgan was generally 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO, 


THE HEART OF THE ‘“‘MONEY TRUST,’’ THE ONE 
GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRY IN WHICH CENTRALIZA- 
TION IS THE DOMINANT NOTE. THESE ARE FIVE OF 
THE TEN PARTNERS OF THE HOUSE OF MORGAN 
WHO ARE DIRECTORS IN 228 AMERICAN CORPORA- 
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described as a magnificent promotion in- 
stitution. The fame of the flotation of 
almost all the greatest Trusts in the coun- 
try lingered around it. The finest fruits 
‘ of its power were the United States Steel 
: Corporation, the International Harvester 
Company, the North American Com- 





TIONS REPRESENTING, ACCORDING TO GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL AUTOCRACY OF 
FIGURES, ABOUT $40.000,000,000 THE HOUSE OF MORGAN 
pany, the International Mercantile 


Marine, and a dozen other promotions 
and re-organizations, like those of the 
Southern Railway, the Northern Pacific, 
and the Erie, which would have been al- 
most impossible in the hands of any other 
house. The strong and active partners of 
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GEORGE F. BAKER 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


THE HEADS OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK, A TYPICAL FINANCIAL BANK WHICH WORKS CLOSELY 
WITH THE MORGAN INTERESTS IN THEIR GREAT MONEY TRANSACTIONS 


ihe firm were Mr. Morgan himself and per- 
haps Mr. George W. Perkins, a skilful and 
agile promoter of the better type. 

To-day it is a different story. The 
panic of 1907 probably put a stop for 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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FRANCIS L. HINE 


PRESIDENT 


many years to that particular kind of 
banking activity. At the same time it 
brought home to the greatest of our 
financial leaders the absolute necessity of 
assuming a dictatorship in the financial 
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THE HEADS OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, THE BIGGEST BANK IN THE UNITED STATES, PARTLY 
FINANCIAL AND PARTLY COMMERCIAL; USUALLY CONSIDERED A STANDARD OIL ALLY 
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JAMES B. FORGAN GEORGE M. REYNOLDS J. Jj. MITCHELL 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK CONTINENTAL-COMMERCIAL OF THE ILLINOIS TRUST AND SAVINGS 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE TWO MOST POWERFUL AND ABLY CO., ONE OF THE MOST SKILFUI 
MANAGED COMMERCIAL BANKS OF THE WEST FINANCIAL BANKS IN CHICAGO 


banking business outside of pure promo- power exercised in other lands by great 
tion which had never been exercised in this national central banks of discount. 
country by any firm or any institution — Therefore, a change came over the 


a dictatorship in fact as nearly akin as Mr. house of Morgan. New partners came in, 


Morgan could make it to the tremendous drawn from the banking world. Mr. 





ALBERT H. WIGGIN CHARLES H. SABIN 


PRESIDENT OF THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


!WO OF THE YOUNGER SCHOOL OF NEW YORK BANK OFFICERS WHO WORK IN CLOSE SYMPATHY WITH THE PLANS 
AND POLICIES OF J. P. MORGAN & COMPANY 








JAMES SPEYER 


WHO INHERITED A BIG PRIVATE BANKING BUSINESS 
AND HAS KEPT IT GOING 


William H. Porter, president of the Chem- 
ical National Bank, had never been asso- 
ciated in the public mind with any kind 
of banking except the pure commercial 
brand. He became one of Mr. Morgan’s 
new partners. Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, 
who had been president of the Bankers’ 





JACOB H. SCHIFF 


HEAD OF KUHN, LOEB & CO., WHOSE GREATEST 
WORK WAS AS BANKERS FOR E. H. HARRIMAN 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


Trust Company of New York and vice- 
president of the First National Bank, was 
known as a skilful and adroit financial 
banker, as distinguished from commercial 
bankers like Mr. Porter of the Chemical. 
He, too, was drawn into the Morgan 
machine. In the midst of the panic a 


junior officer of the First National Bank, 
Mr. H. P. Davison, had demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of the financial world that 
he could keep his head better in a panic 
and stand up in the midst of a storm better 
than almost any other man playing the 
game of finance. 
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AUGUST BELMONT 


THE BANKER WHO FINANCED THE BUILDING OF THE 
NEW YORK SUBWAY 


army, and his translation into the upper 
realms of finance was one of the news 
wonders of the day. 

Shortly after that Mr. Perkins, the 
function for which he had become noted 
having become a secondary function with 
the house of Morgan, withdrew from the 
firm, and he disappeared, pretty much, 
from the scene so far as finance and busi- 
ness are concerned. Since that time the 
Morgan firm has been more and more a 
banker and less and less a promoter. Mr. 
Morgan is no longer the Maker of Trusts. 
Instead, he has bought in and piled up 
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around him a group of powerful banks 
and he exercises now, what he had never 
exercised prior to the panic of 1907, 
namely: an almost dominant voice in the 
big financing of great established enter- 
prises and in the whole world of commer- 
cial and financial banking- 

Mr. Morgan, then, stands to-day, as he 
stood seven years ago, the most powerful 
individual influence in American business, 
but his power is exercised not so much in 
a direct domination of the administrative 
policies and the physical properties of 


. railroads and industrials as through the 
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THE LAWYER WHO BUILT AND MANAGES THE HUDSON 
RIVER TUBES, A GOOD PUBLIC UTILITY 


exercise of the much more subtle but 
perhaps not less complete control of the 
financial destinies of these same corpora- 
tions by means of a powerful control over 
the sources of working capital for all the 
great business of the Nation. It may be 
added that in the course of the creation of 
this new empire of business he has recon- 
ciled two individuals as strong as Mr. 
James Stillman of the National City Bank 
and Mr. George F. Baker of the First 
National Bank who, until the panic of 
1907, followed their separate paths to 
wealth and fame without too much regard 
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hh. M. BYLLESBY 


4 CHICAGO ENGINEER WHO HAS GAINED A GREAT 
REPUTATION IN BUILDING AND MANAGING ELECTRIC 
PROPERTIES. A TYPE OF THE BETTER ERA IN THE 
PUBLIC UTILITY FIELD SINCE THE REIGN OF RYAN, 
ELKINS, AND DOLAN 


for the welfare of each other or even of 
Mr. Morgan himself. 

If this single autocratic power has grown 
greater by its transformation during the 
last seven years— and few doubt that 





H. L. DOHERTY 


A DENVER MAN WHO HAS HAD A SPECTACULAR CAREER 
AS A PROMOTER OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 
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HENRY FORD 


A PARTICULARLY SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURER OF 
AUTOMOBILES, A LEADER IN AN INDUSTRY WHICH 
HAS NEVER BEEN DOMINATED BY A “TRUST” 


Turn for a contrast to the business of 
transportation. When Mr. Pratt wrote, 
the whole world was full of Harriman. 
He had not yet quite reached his zenith, 
for the Union Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific had not yet startled the world by 

E. C. CONVERSE the declaration of huge dividends and 
A CAPITALIST ACTIVE IN STEEL AFFAIRS AND TRUST Mr, Harriman had not yet announced 
Serer that the Union Pacific had used _ its 
it has — it is practically the only group of fearful credit to buy heavily into the 
individuals that to-day exercises a greater stock of the Illinois Central, the New York 
power than it exercised seven years ago. Central, the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
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ROAD. A RAILROAD EXECUTIVE OF THE OLD INDEPENDENTS WHO NOW BORROW MONEY THAT FOR- 


SCHOOL THAT HAS ALMOST VANISHED MERLY WENT ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY TO ‘‘ TRUSTS” 
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D. G. REID 

ASS CAPITALIST, A POWER IN MANY CORPORATIONS, WHO 
NOW AND AGAIN REVERTS TO OLD FASHIONED STOCK 
MARKET OPERATIONS ON A GIGANTIC SCALE 


Northwestern, and other railroads. The 
Harriman dynasty at that time, in fact, 
was being rounded out into the shape in 
which it finally appeared, in 1907, as 
practically the dominating power both 
east and west of the Mississippi. 

Where now is the kingdom of Harriman? 
All men know that the authority of the 
one man who by his genius and courage 
created this greatest of all railroad sys- 
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WHO INHERITED A GREAT MANUFACTURING BUSI- 
NESS AND MADE IT THE CORE OF THE GREATER 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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EX-SENATOR FROM MONTANA, A MINE OWNER AND 
RAILROAD BUILDER WHOSE PIONEERING IN 


COPPER INDUSTRY MADE 
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WHO INHERITED THE CONTROL OF THE NEW Y 
CENTRAL SYSTEM; A TYPE OF THE SECOND ¢ 
ERATION IN RAILROAD FINANCE 
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tems is now split up 
amongst a dozen 


men and delegated 
to officers in the 
four corners of the 
country, so that to- 
day no man may 
boast that he con- 
trols the policy or 
dictates the destiny 
of the Union Pacific 
itself, less yet the 
dozen other great 
corporations that 
hung on the word 
of Harriman. With- 
out the interven- 
tion of bankruptcy 
I do not think that 
there has ever been 
a more complete dispersal of autocratic 
power than has been witnessed in the 
Union Pacific. It is enough to say 
that hardly half a dozen men in the 
United States, outside those immediately 
interested, could name more than half the 
men who to-day are exercising on these 





E. T. STOTESBURY 


WHO HAS WORKED FOR FORTY-SIX YEARS IN 
DREXEL & CO., AND WHO NOW IS THE DOMINANT 
FIGURE IN THAT PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE HOUSE OF MORGAN 





CLARENCE H. MACKAY 
WHO HAS MANAGED WELL A GREAT ESTATE IN TELE- 
GRAPH AND CABLE 


lines the authority 
once held in the 
hand of Harriman. 
Here an autocracy 
has become almost 
a democracy. 

In the industrial 
world nothing, per- 
haps, is so striking 
as this railroad in- 
cident, but there 
have been plenty of 
sweeping changes; 
and, whether by 
accident or by the 
operation of some 
economic law, they 
all seem to point to 
exactly the same 
conclusion. For ex- 
ample: Seven years ago the Standard 
Oil group was practically intact. The 
unique genius of Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, the solid, substantial wisdom of 
his brother William, the agility and 
daring of Rogers, the acumen of Flag- 
ler, and the marvelous merchandising 
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THAT HIS CONNECTION WITH FINANCE IS ALMOST 
ALTOGETHER AS A CAPITALIST AND NOT AS PRESIDENT 
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INSURANCE FROM WALL STREET CONTROL 
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ability of Mr. Bedford, still ruled the oil 
business not only of the United States 
but to a more or less striking extent of the 
whole world. It is a different story now. 
Rogers is dead, Mr. William Rockefeller 
has been partially an invalid for more 
than a year and is not active in business. 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller is only an advisor 
now. One finds it hard to say whether 
Mr. Bedford belongs to the Standard Oil 
or to Corn Products in these latter days. 
The old phalanx is broken. 

It came, of course, along with the Gov- 
ernment suit to dissolve the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. That suit split 
up the splendid combination wrought by 
the genius of the Standard Oil party into 





H. C. FRICK 
ONE OF THE STEEL KINGS WHO IS ACTIVE AS A 
CAPITALIST MAKING HIS MONEY WORK FOR HIM IN 
RAILROADS AND INDUSTRY 


many scattered companies and ordered 
them to compete. They are competing 


‘more or less. At any rate they have lost 


the power which made the Standard Oil 
Company in the past a wonder and a 
terror throughout the world. Dozens of 
other companies, unthought of and impos- 
sible in the past, have sprung into being. 
Just lately one has heard that even a for- 
eign monopoly has invaded the field of 
California and will refine in competition 
in what was formerly a veritable Standard 
Oil stronghold. 

_ Not quite the same is the story of 
Tobacco. Here the status of the old To- 
bacco Crowd is to-day too uncertain to be 
defined. Nobody knows how much Mr. 
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OF THF STANDARD OIL COMPANY, A DISSOLVED 


TRUST WHOSE POWER IN POLITICS AND MONOPOLY 
IN BUSINESS HAVE BEEN SHATTERED 
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J. OGDEN ARMOUR 


WHO INHERITED CONTROL OF THE LARGEST AMER- 
ICAN PACKING COMPANY, IN THE “‘ BEEF TRUST” 
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James B. Duke is still the lord of tobacco. 
[he Government, it is true, has smashed 
the so-called Trust into a lot of scat- 
tered companies, but the status of the 
trade is too undefined at this moment to 
hazard even a guess as to whether or not 
the Tobacco Ring has become a thing of 
the past. Only, it seems certain that Mr. 
Thomas Fortune Ryan, so long associated 
with the luck of the Tobacco Trust, really 
has retired from business, so far as a 
fighting man like him can ever be said to 
have retired. 

Let us glance at sugar, as we review 
the making of the new order of things in 








GEORGE EASTMAN 


THE KODAK MANUFACTURER, A MASTER OF ORGANIZA- 
TION AND SELLING METHODS 


American business. The American Sugar 
Refining Company, by that and other 
names, was one of the first and longest- 
lived of the great American Trusts. It had 
the distinction of being tried for its life 
long before the Steel Trust was born, and 
condemned to death; but it escaped under 
a commuted sentence and throve won- 
derfully in its new form under the hands 
of H. O. Havemeyer. Not only did it 
dominate the refining of cane sugar, but 
it also reached out its hands to strangle 
an infant industry: the growing of sugar 
beets and the manufacture of sugar from 
them. It came in time practically to 
dominate the manufacture of all sugar in 
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OF THE SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., A TYPE OF THE 
CREATOR OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIES THROUGH TRADE 
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this country although, of course, there 
were some independents. 

A. hard-headed, hard-fisted fighter was 
Havemeyer. He was an industrialist of 
that old school whose first principle was 
to win at any price. He dictated the 
policies of his corporation under an auto- 
cratic rule that has seldom been matched 
in a corporation involving capital in eight 
figures. In the later years of his life a few 
of his stockholders rebelled and wanted 
to know something about the corporation, 
but right to the end he faced them down 
and challenged the right of any man to 
question his administrative authority in 
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HEAD OF THE SMELTER TRUST, A FINANCIAL IN- 
DUSTRIAL CAPITALIST OF THE OLD SCHOOL 


the affairs of that corporation. He was 
an absolute dictator and not the less so 
because he secured his power by the 
proxies of thousands of stockholders scat- 
tered all over the world. 

Seven years ago almost any school boy 
in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia 
could have told you who owned the Sugar 
Trust. To-day it has no owner; it is 
almost a democracy. Its affairs have been 
ripped wide open by the Government 
Investigators; its officers in some instances 
have been indicted and tried for mal- 
feasance in office; its stockholders have 
Tisen in a body and taken into their own 


All 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
STEEL TRUST, A LAWYER, DIPLOMAT, AND RECONCILER 
OF DIVERGENT INTERESTS 





Cc. M. SCHWAB 
PRESIDENT OF THE BETHLEHEM STEEI. CORPORATION, 
A GENIUS IN STEEL MAKING WHO RUNS AN INDEPEN- 
DENT COMPANY WITH SUCCESS 
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A. J. EARLING 
OF THE ST. PAUL, WHO HAS MADE A LOCAL RAILROAD 
INTO A TRANSCONTINENTAL 


hands the choice, not of a king to rule 
them, but of an able, conscientious, and 
obedient servant to administer their cor- 
poration for them. So ends another au- 
tocracy in business. 

If, however, there have been great 
changes of this sort in the railroad and 
industrial world, the most significant 
change of all was brought about almost 
immediately after the publication of Mr. 
Pratt’s article by the sweeping away of 
the old insurance dynasty represented, 
perhaps one might say, by Messrs. John 
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JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT 
OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, A SKILFUL RAILROAD 


MAN EXERCISING ONE OF MR. HARRIMAN’S FUNCTIONS 


B. F. YOAKUM 
OF THE ’FRISCO SYSTEM, A BUILDER OF THE SOUTH- 
WEST, WHO DEVELOPS HIS TERRITORY 


A. McCall of the New York Life, J. W. 
Alexander and John Hazen Hyde of the 
Equitable, R. A. McCurdy of the Mutual 
Life, John R. Hegeman of the Metropolitan 
Life, and John F. Dryden of the Pruden- 
tial, all companies having their head- 
quarters in or near New. York. 

In those past times it was the habit of 
big finance to call upon the major insurance 
companies to help finance-the. undertakings 
of big business. When, for instance, it 
seemed necessary in the carrying out of 
the ambition of Messrs. Hill and Morgan 
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OF THE UNION PACIFIC, WHO SUCCEEDED TO SOME OF 

THE EXECUTIVE LABORS OF THE LATE E. H. HARRIMAN 
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to create a tremendous bond issue and 
buy in control of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, two or three of the biggest life 
insurance companies were called upon in 
the ordinary course of events to subscribe 
for great blocks of the bonds so created. 
Thus, in the reports for 1907 one is not sur- 
prised to find the New York Life the holder 
of $12,500,000 of these C. B. & Q. joint 
bonds, the Equitable holding $3,000,000, 
and the Mutual Life holding $6,000,000 -— 
a total of $21,500,000 out of about 
$200,000,000 issued. This case is cited, 
of course, merely as an illustration, and 
with no intention to criticise either the 
value of the bonds in question or the 
integrity of the people who made the 
purchases and the sales. It was a habit, 
in fact, into which the great insurance 
companies of New York had fallen, this 
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A GREAT NORTHERN TRINITY W. C. BROWN 
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WILLARD OF THE B. & O. REA OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 


AN ABLE BUSINESS STATESMAN AND A_  SKILFUL A FINE PRODUCT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA'S MILITARY 
RAILROAD EXECUTIVE SYSTEM OF RAILROAD ORGANIZATION 





That practice and the things that grew 
out of it were utterly damned by the time 
the Hughes Committee got through with 
the Insurance Investigation; and _ the 
Armstrong Law enacted this condemna- 
tion into statute form. The power of the 
insurance companies as financial agents 
for big business has been exercised since 
that time only with the nicest discrimina- 
tion and with regard for the fact that a 
good many people are watching what is 
going on. To be sure, not much has been 
done to undo the transactions of the past; 
ONES Gr in hake but it would be a rash insurance president 

who to-day would buy with the funds of 


A TYPE OF THE HARD-HITTING GRADUATE FROM x be 
THE RANKS his company $12,000,000 of any new bonds 
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TRUMBULL OF THE C. & O. HUGHITT OF THE N. W. 
ONE OF THE CLOSEST STUDENTS OF THE RIGHTS OF ORIGINALLY A VANDERBILT REPRESENTATIVE, NOW 
THE PUBLIC THE REAL HEAD OF THE NORTHWESTERN 


that are being underwritten in Wall Street. 
There are to-day no successors of Messrs. 
McCurdy, Hyde, Alexander, and McCall. 
Instead, the Equitable is presided over by 
Judge William A. Day, whose name is 
seldom heard in the circles of high finance 
and who was chosen by the trustees 
because he was a man who had gained 
the confidence of both policy holders and 
public by a lifetime of hard work, and not 
because he was likely to be a ready ally 
of the financial powers. Pretty much the 
same remark would apply to Mr. Darwin 4 
P. Kingsley of the New York Life. Mr. ikecie de Tsk Hes MAVEN 
Charles A. Peabody of the Mutual Life WHOSE ADMINISTRATION HAS BECOME A PUBLIC 
is a financial man and a financial agent, ISSUE IN NEW ENGLAND 
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RAILROAD WORLD 


NONE OF THEM OWNS OR HAS ATTEMPTED TO OWN THE SYSTEM OF WHICH 
BECAUSE OF OPERATING AND EXECUTIVE SKILL 
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VAIL OF THE TELEPHONE COMPANY 


\ SELF-MADE MAN WHO MAKES THE POLICIES OF A GREAT PUBLIC UTILITY 


but the Mutual is probably no closer to 
the councils of financial power than are 


the other two of the 
famous Big Three. 
If one were to-day 
writing an_ article 
similartoMr.Pratt’s, 
he would probably 
omit altogether from 
the list the names of 
the insurance people 
as such. Mr. Pea- 
body would probably 
be named; but it 
would be rather asa 
trustee of the Harri- 
man estate and as a 
powerful financier on 
hisown account than 
as president of the 
Mutual Life. The 
insurancecompanies, 
in fact, with one or 
two exceptions in the 
fire insurance field, 
are probably out of 
the active financial 
business. They are 
still, of course, tre- 
mendous investors in 
tried and _ tested 
securities; but it is 


FREDERICK WEYERHAEUSER 
THE LUMBER KING, THE MOST POWERFUL OWNER OF 
THIS IMPORTANT NATURAL RESOURCE 


significant that within the last few months 
two of the largest 


have begun to buy 
farm mortgages in 
large quantities. 
The insurance com- 
panies, in fact, have 
gone back to first 
principles and de- 
serted the realm of 
professional and 
technical finance. 

In another field, 
very large in the ag- 
gregate, there has 
been in the last few 
years a_ striking 
change, though 
whether in the direc- 
tion of democracy or 
not one finds it hard 
to say. In the old 
days the right thing 
to do with a street 
railroad or any other 
public utility that 
was big enough to 
stand it was to buy 
it in, sell it to a 
new company about 
twice as big as it 
was, and then sell 
this new company to 
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another one about twice as big again. 
By this process it was not only probable 
but almost certain that the promoter 
would be able to make two or three dollars 
srow where only one had grown before. 
it was this beautiful process that made 
unholy spectacles of the street railway 
systems of Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and half a dozen lesser cities. 

This particular form of money making 
has become unpopular. Nobody has been 
put in jail; but a good many otherwise 
estimable gentlemen have retired from 
business as a result of what happened when 
the bubbles got too big. Nowadays, the 
process is entirely different, and the gentle- 
men who are putting it into execution are 
also different. The process, by the way, 
is not altogether new, for it began more 
than ten years ago and has been carried on 
successfully by its earliest practitioners. 

The thing to do nowadays in public 
utilities is to make a holding company 
along the lines of the old North American 
Company, which was promoted by the 
Morgan firm many years ago. It went 
out into Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
and other substantial cities and bought 
up the control of important public utilities 
in those cities. They are mostly good 
companies and the result has not been 
bad either ror the cities interested or for 
the general investment public. 

The head of the oldest and biggest of 
the modern holding companies is Mr. 
“Jim” Campbell of St. Louis, a hard- 
headed Irishman with a Scotch name. 
lle makes you think of Mr. James J. Hill 
a little. He is shrewd, quick, and clever; 
conservative, yet daring to the limit; a 
backer of dozens of ventures more or less 
speculative, but a greater conservation- 
ist of money in hand; banker, broker, 
promoter, and capitalist all in one—a 
cheerful, American sort of a man, in whose 
hands money grows and performs some 
useful functions. Years ago, he “ tied-up”’ 
with Mr. Yoakum in the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, and he has stood with the 
Southwestern man ever since, without 
hitching, in panic and fair weather. He 
is different from most of the public utility 
men, in that he is capitalist and trader 
rather than engineer. 
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Of late years, with the demand for 
better facilities of this sort, there has been 
an equally powerful call for more and 
more money to develop these industries. 
To a certain extent the demand was met 
by selling the bonds and even the stocks 
of the separate relatively small companies 
in the different cities. Pretty soon, how- 
ever, the facilities of such towns as San 
Francisco and Pittsburg, were gathercd 
in more or less freely by holding companies 
and the financing began to be done by 
means of big blanket issues of bonds 
and stocks. 

To-day, if a layman’s opinion is worth 
anything, the culmination of this process 
has been almost reached. We have half 
a dozen or more very large holding com- 
panies that own and operate electric light, 
gas, power, street railway, and water 
plants in cities, towns, one might almost 
say villages, scattered from sea to sea. 
The men who head these combinations are 
mostly skilled operators of such plants and 
companies rather than professional finan- 
ciers. Mr. Samuel Insull, of Chicago; 
Mr. Harrison Williams, of New York; 
Stone & Webster, of Boston; H. M. 
Byllesby & Co., of Chicago, are men and 
concerns that are better known perhaps in 
the world of applied electricity than they 
are in the practice of finance. 

Of this group, Mr. Harrison Williams 
is probably the most picturesque and, per- 
haps, typical. Heisa promoter, primarily, 
and a financier, secondarily; one of those 
winning gentlemen who can conjure up 
money in large amounts to carry out 
whatever plans may interest him. He 
came from the industrial field originally, 
gained the confidence and friendship of the 
General Electric group, the National City 
Bank group, two or three big retail bond 
houses, a lot of little dealers in stocks and 
bonds — and the rest is easy after that. 
He has made some big holding concerns, 
gathered dozens of little electric, gas, 
power, and traction companies together, 
financed them fairly well,. diluted them 
with water judiciously, floated them suc- 
cessfully, and operated them, after all, 
with credit to himself and profits not 
only to himself but also to those who be- 
lieve in him. He is young and strong 
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enough to go a long way, according to his 
well wishers, if his foot does not slip. 

Mr. Insull, of Chicago, is a little different 
again. As president of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, he gained both 
wealth and fame as a careful, wise, and 
honest executor. From that, he gained 
the backing of principal interests in the 
whole Middle West. So armed, he has 
gone forward in a sweeping campaign to 
capture and control dozens of strong or 
promising public utilities in Indiana, 
Illinois, California, and other parts of the 
West. The most surprising of his ven- 
tures was the -purchase of the biggest 
concern in California, the powerful Pacific 
Gas & Electric Corporation. 

He is relatively a new man in “Big 
Business.” He is supposed to be a finan- 
cier and capitalist of the steady and con- 
structive type, relying more upon success- 
ful operation than upon financing for his 
profits; a builder rather than a “milker” or 
exploiter of industry. He seems to fit in 


with the new order of things in industry. ° 


This system is undoubtedly better and 
cleaner than the old system. There is 
not in it so much exploitation; there is 
more in it of real service to the country. 
In some cases there have been manifest 
signs of wholesale watering and of bare- 
faced manipulation; and it would not be 
at all surprising if within the next little 
while some incident occurred of an un- 
favorable nature in the case of some of 
these concerns, particularly those that have 
been handled by financial houses rather 
than those that have been put together 
by practical public utility men. 

Here one may mark the passing of a 
whole school of financiers named in the 
list of seven years ago. It is not an 
unwholesome sign. There is no doubt 
that the men who stand to-day at the head 
of the business of carrying on these big 
public utility concerns are better men 
from the standpoint of the country at 
large than were the older generation who 
grew powerful and wealthy through exploi- 
tation and little else. Time has substi- 
tuted a group of builders and workers, 
even though sometimes they may be 
over-enthusiastic, for a group_ that 


marked the very climax of the stock- 


watering and_ stock-jobbing finance of 
the last generation. 

This article is not a chronicle. The 
facts so far recorded have been illustra- 
tions only. They do not pretend by any 
means to exhaust the record of the sweep- 
ing changes that have been made in the 
administration and ownership of the 
corporations and institutions that stand as 
the most powerful elements in American 
business. It will be noted that in almost 
every instance cited, and in almost every 
phenomenon that has been noted by any 
financial critic in the last two years, the 
keynote is no longer combination and 
concentration of capital or of power. 
Indeed, it has been decentralization and 
a destruction more or less complete of 
everything that looked like an autocracy. 
Business has tended, in fact, more and 
more toward democracy. Men have been 
robbed of imperial power, sometimes by 
death and sometimes by rebellion. In 
practically no case of importance has a 
despotism continued from one adminis- 
trative generation to another. 

The result has been an end of the 
making of trusts. Not a single new com- 
bination of great importance has been 
organized and floated in the last seven 
years. Even in the automobile business, 
which was new enough to lend itself to 
almost any form of development, the 
attempts to make overwhelmingly power- 
ful aggregations were only two in number. 
One of them resulted very well; but every- 
body knows that the General Motors Com- 
pany has exercised but little the kind of 
power that the Trusts of the former genera- 
tion exercised. The other, the United 
States Motor Company, resulted in a 
quick and painful collapse. And many of 
the best and strongest motor manufactur- 
ing companies remain to this day inde- 
pendent entities and are likely to remain 
so indefinitely. 

The negative result, then, has been that 
no more Trusts of importance have been 
created. Let us review briefly the kind of 
financial operations that have kept the 
mills of finance turning, remembering as 
a primary consideration that the great 
financial machinery which in the ten years 
prior to 1907 turned out a hundred great 
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combinations of capital, and financed the 
most remarkable era of railroad exparsion 
that the country has ever seen, has con- 
tinued to exist to this day and has pre- 
sumably made a living even though not 
a single new trust of importance and not 
a single new railroad financial campaign 
has been financed in the United States. 
Whence, then, has come the business upon 
which the financial world has subsisted? 

To answer that question, I have studied 
the record of the financing during the 
first ten months of 1912. It totals about 
$1,700,000,000. In that immense figure 
there is not included the capitalization 
of a single Trust or large combination 
that is new. There is, however, included 
a relatively small amount, $125,000,000, 
of financing for old combinations. 

There is also included a considerable 
amount of railroad financing, but none of 
it is new in the sense that it represents 
new corporations being organized. The 
great bulk of it consists of relatively small 
amounts of bonds issued by established 
railroads under old mortgages. 

The January list consisted of twenty- 
seven items totaling $133,000,000. Of the 
twenty-seven companies, only five wanted 
$10,000,000 or more apiece, and seven 
wanted less than $1,000,000. The Febru- 
ary list embraced thirty-five companies, 
borrowing $176,000,000; six of them 
wanted more than $10,000,000 apiece. In 
March, thirty-eight companies borrowed 
$193,000,000, and only six of the thirty- 
eight ran into eight figures. In April, 
thirty-one companies borrowed about 
$206,000,000 and eight of them wanted 
$10,000,000 or more. In May, thirty-two 
companies asked for about $310,000,000; 
five of them borrowed in eight figures and 
one, the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany of New York, asked for $170,000,000. 
In June, forty-four companies borrowed 
about $300,000,000; only five wanted 
$10,000,000 apiece. In July, twenty-four 
companies borrowed about $55,000,000, 
and none of them borrowed more than 
$5,000,000. Twenty-two companies asked 
for about $75,000,000 in August, three of 
them borrowing more than $10,000,000 
apiece. In September, twenty-seven cor- 
porations asked for $75,000,000, two bor- 


rowing more than $10,co0,000 each. In 
October, thirty companies wanted about 
$105,0c0,000, only three going over the 
$10,000,000 mark. 

To sum up: In the ten months ending 
November ist only one corporation called 
on Wall Street for $100,000,000 or more. 
None of the others wanted more than 
$50,000,000. Only eleven wanted between 
$20,000,000 and $50,000,000. The rest of 
the huge aggregate was made up of small 
financing, as Wall Street regards it. In 
other words, three quarters of the financing 
done in the big markets of the United States 
last year was done in sums ranging from 
$1,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

This study of aggregates seems to 
indicate that it is an era of little things 
and little jobs in the financial world. 
The tremendous campaigns of the late 
lamented period that saw the financing of 
dozens of $100,000,000 concerns have 
vanished — many people think never to 
return. Even the financing of the Inter- 
borough this year, though it went through 
the hands of the Morgan firm, was imme- 
diately split up into dozens of small items 
and scattered broadcast into all the 
markets. It still hangs fire and it will 
probably be years before it is completed. 

This is in astonishing contrast to the 
period in which Mr. Pratt wrote his sum- 
mary of conditions. He wrote after the 
climax of what has been called “the 
hundred million dollar era.” In_ those 
days probably three quarters of the finan- 
cial news consisted of records of what was 
being done by the gigantic combinations 
of capital which were popularly supposed 
to have obtained an everlasting grip upon 
the industries of the country. The head- 
lines were busy with the tremendous doings 
of Messrs. Harriman, Morgan, and their 
compeers in railroad finance and in indus- 
trial borrowings. The raising of $50,000,000 
was almost a picayune job in those days, 
and subscriptions for it could be obtained 
almost over night by any one of four whole- 
sale banking houses. 

Nowadays, on the contrary, the Wall 
Street bankers consider $3,000,000 quite 
a penny; dicker for a month over 
$5,000,000 bond issues; worry about rais- 
ing $10,000,000 even for a big corporation; 
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gasp at $25,000,000 of railroad financing; 
and throw up their hands in despair when 
a $50,000,000 proposition confronts them. 
Banking houses which a few years ago 
regarded anything beneath $5,000,000 as 
altogether too small for their consideration 
now spend most of their time fixing up 
and selling little blocks of from $1,000,000 
to $3,000,000 of public utilities and indus- 
trial bonds and stocks. 

If the little sums in which Wall Street 
deals these days are astonishing, the 
names and characters of the borrowers are 
even more astonishing. A few years ago it 
would have been ridiculous to suggest 
that the smaller rivals of the Steel Cor- 
poration, the Standard Oil Company, the 
National Biscuit Company, the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, or the so- 
called Fertilizer Trust could have come 
into Wall Street and borrowed, right under 
the noses of the bankers who stood 
sponsors for these Trusts, all the money 
that they wanted. Yet this year smaller 
concerns in competition with each of these 
combinations have sold their securities in 
this market not only without interference 
from the bankers of the big combinations, 
but with their consent, even assistance. 

Thus, in these later years, the grip of 
the giart combinations upon the throat 
of business in America has relaxed if it 
has not been entirely broken. Nothing 
could be much more significant of this 
change than that Wall Street, which was 
supposed to be the Exchequer of Big 
Business, has become a willing servant of 
relatively little business in the same lines 
in which the great combinations exist. 

This process of decentralizing industry 
has brought to the front a new school of 
business men. There is no longer a 
captain of the sugar industry, of the oil 
industry, or even of the steel industry. 
In fact, few men know the names of those 
who command the concerns that have 
been the big borrowers and that have 
enjoyed the largest growth during the 
last few years in harvesting machinery, in 
the automobile business, in oil, or in steel. 

In the railroad field something a little 
bit different has been going on. As the 
need for strong and aggressive apostles of 
expansion has vanished the type has van- 
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ished with it. Instead of a Cassatt on the 
Pennsylvania, plunging forward for the 
accomplishment of great ambitions, we 
have had a canny, steady conservationist, 
Mr. McCrea, in command of that system, 
and he has lately been succeeded by Mr. 
Samuel Rea, probably equally careful and 
steady. Instead of the boundless ambi- 
tions of the Harriman system a few years 
ago the efforts of that railroad to-day are 
bent upon holding what it has rather than 
upon acquiring any larger dominion; and 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
has made even that impossible. There is 
not a single big railroad system in the 
country that is to-day figuring on expan- 
sion. Even on the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco, much of whose lines run through 
half developed territory, the best efforts of 
Mr. Yoakum and his staff are toward 
conservation rather than toward creation. 
The pioneer type and the ambitious, 
smashing, go-ahead type of railroad owner 
and administrator has dropped, for the 
time being, out of sight. 

To sum it all up, we are passing through 
what looks in some of its aspects to be 
almost a reactionary era. The big manu- 
facturing industries are decentralizing 
rather than combining. The buying in of 
railroads to make gigantic systems has 
almost disappeared, unless one considers 
the somewhat humble ambitions of Mr. 
Newman Erb a parallel to the Harriman 
campaign. In insurance we have gone far 
backward from the days when Mr. Perkins 
and his friends conceived a plan that was 
ultimately to make the New York Life 
Insurance Company practically the arbiter 
of life insurance throughout the world, and 
we have actually established a maximum 
beyond which neither this company nor 
any other can write insurance in one year. 

Only in the banking world in New York 
and Chicago the process of centralization 
seems to go forward in the shape of bigger 
and bigger mergers of commercial banks 
and trust companies; but even here one 
notes that in financial banking it is an era of 
little things. And there is a reasonable 
conviction that when Mr. Morgan retires 
from active business it will not be possible 
to hold together the banking power that 
now centres at his desk. 
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A CALL FOR THE EMANCIPATION OF THE GENEROUS 
ENERGIES OF A PEOPLE 


BY 


WOODROW WILSON 
II 
FREEMEN NEED NO GUARDIANS 


HERE are two theories of government that have been con- 

tending with each other ever since government began. 

One of them is the theory which, in America, is associated 

with the name of a very great man, Alexander Hamilton. 
A great man but, in my judgment, not a great American. He did 
not think in terms of American life. Hamilton believed that the 
only people who could. understand government, and therefore the 
only people who were qualified to conduct it, were the men who had 
the biggest financial stake in the commercial and industrial enterprises 
of the country. 

That theory, though few have now the hardihood to profess it 
openly, has been the working theory upon which our Government has 
lately been conducted. It is astonishing how persistent it is. It is 
amazing how quickly the political party which had Lincoln for its first 
leader — Lincoln, who not only denied, but in his own person so com- 
pletely disproved, the aristocratic theory — it is amazing how quickly 
that party founded on faith in the people forgot the precepts of Lincoln 
and fell under the delusion that the “masses” needed the guardianship 
of “‘men of affairs.” 

For, indeed, if you stop to think about it, nothing could be a further 
departure from original Americanism, from faith in the ability of a 
confident, resourceful, and independent people, than the discouraging 
doctrine that somebody has got to provide prosperity for the rest of 
us. And yet that is exactly the doctrine on which the Government of 
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the United States has been conducted lately. Who have been con- 
sulted when important measures of government, like tariff acts, and 
currency acts, and railroad acts, were under consideration? The 
people whom the tariff chiefly affects, the people for whom the cur- 
rency is supposed to exist, the people who pay the duties and ride on 
the railroads? Oh! no. What do they know about such matters! The 
gentlemen whose ideas have been sought are the big manufacturers, 
the bankers, and the heads of the great railroad combinations. The 
masters of the Government of the United States are the combined capi- 
talists and manufacturers of the United States. It is written over every 
intimate page of the records of Congress; it is written all through the 
history of conferences at the White House, that the suggestions of 
economic policy in this country have come from one source, not from 
many sources. The benevolent guardians, the kind-hearted trustees 
who have taken the troubles of government off our hands have become 
so conspicuous that almost anybody can write out a list of them. 
They have become so conspicuous that their names are mentioned 
upon almost every political platform. The men who have undertaken 
the interesting job of taking care of us do not force us to requite them 
with anonymously directed gratitude. We know them by name. 

Suppose you go to Washington and try to get at your Government. 
You will always find that while you are politely listened to, the men 
really consulted are the men who have the biggest stake — the big 
bankers, the big manufacturers, the big masters of commerce, the 
heads of railroad corporations and of steamship corporations. I have 
no objection to these men being consulted, because they also, though 
they do not themselves seem to admit it, are part of the people of the 
United States. But I do very seriously object to these gentlemen 
being chiefly consulted, and particularly to their being exclusively con- 
sulted, and if the Government of the United States is to do the right 
thing by the people of the United States it has got to do it directly and 
not through the intermediation of these gentlemen. Every time it has 
come to a critical question, these gentlemen have been yielded to, and 
their demands have been treated as the demands that should be fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. 

The Government of the United States at present is a fosterchild of 
the special interests. It is not allowed to have a will of its own. It 
is told at every move, “Don’t do that; you will interfere with our 
prosperity.” And when we ask, “Where is our prosperity lodged?” 
a certain group of gentlemen say, “With us.” The Government of the 
United States in recent years has not been administered by the com- 
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mon people of the United States. You know just as well as | do — 
it is not an indictment against anybody, it is a mere statement of the 
facts — that the people have stood outside and looked on at their own 
Government and that all they have had to determine in past years has 
been which crowd they would look on at; whether they would look on 
at this little group or that little group who had managed to get the 
control of affairs in its hands. Have you ever heard, for example, of 
any hearing before any great committee of the Congress in which the 
people of the country as a whole were represented, except it may be by 
the Congressmen themselves? The men who appear at those meetings 
in order to argue for this schedule in the tariff, for this measure or 
against that measure, are men who represent special interests. They 
may represent them very honestly; they may intend no wrong to their 
fellow-citizens, but they are speaking from the point of view always of 
a small portion of the population. I have sometimes wondered why 
men, particularly men of means, men who don’t have to work for 
their living, shouldn’t constitute themselves attorneys for the people, 
and every time a hearing is held before a committee of Congress should 
not go and ask, ‘‘Gentlemen, in considering these things suppose you 
consider the whole country? Suppose you consider the citizens of the 
United States?” 

Now, I don’t want a smug lot of experts to sit down behind closed 
doors in Washington and play Providence to me. There is a Provi- 
dence to which I am perfectly willing to submit. But as for other men 
setting up as Providence over myself, I seriously object. I have never 
met a political saviour in the flesh, and I never expect to meet one. 
I am reminded of Gelett Burgess’s verses: 








I never saw a purple cow, 
I never hope to see one, 
But this 1’ll tell you anyhow, 
I’d rather see than be one. 


That is the way I feel about this saving of my fellow-countrymen. 
I’d rather see a saviour of the United States than set up to be one; be- 
cause I have found out, | have actually found out, that men I consult 
with know more than | do — especially if I consult with enough of 
them. I never came out of a committee meeting or a conference with- 
out seeing more of the question that was under discussion than I had 
seen when I went in. And that to my mind is an image of govern- 
ment. I am not willing to be under the patronage of the trusts, no 
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matter how providential a government presides over the process of 
their control of my life. 

I am one of those who absolutely reject the trustee theory, the 
guardianship theory. {I have never found a man who knew how to take 
care of me, and, reasoning from that point out, | conjecture that there 
isn’t any man who knows how to take care of all the people of the 
United States. I suspect that the people of the United States under- 
stand their own interests better than any group of men in the confines 
of the country understand them. The men who are sweating blood 
to get their foothold in the world of endeavor understand the condi- 
tions of business in the United States very much better than the men 
who have arrived and are at the top. They know what the thing is 
that they are struggling against. They know how difficult it is to 
start a new enterprise. They know how far they have to search for 
credit that will put them upon an even footing with the men who have 
already built up industry in this country. They know that some- 
where by somebody the development of industry in this country is 
being controlled. 

I do not say this with the slightest desire to create any prejudice 
against wealth; on the contrary, | should be ashamed of myself if I 
excited class feeling of any kind. But I do mean to suggest this: 
That the wealth of the country has, in recent years, come from partic- 
ular sources; it has come from those sources which have built up 
monopoly. Its point of view is a special point of view. It is the point 
of view of those men who do not wish that the people should determine 
their own affairs, because they do not believe that the people’s judg- 
ment is sound. They want to be commissioned to take care of the 
United States and of the people of the United States, because they be- 
lieve that they, better than anybody else, understand the interests of 
the United States. I donot challenge their character; I challenge their 


point of view. We cannot afford to be governed, as we have been. 


governed in the last generation, by men who occupy so narrow, so 
prejudiced, so limited a point of view. 

The government of our country cannot be lodged in any special 
class. The policy of a great nation cannot be tied up with any parti- 
cular set of interests. | want to say, again and again, that my argu- 
ments do not touch the character of the men to whom I| am opposed. 
| believe that the very wealthy men who have got their money by 
certain kinds of corporate enterprises have closed in their horizon, and 
that they do not’see and do not understand the rank and file of the 
people. It is for that reason that I want to break up the little coterie 
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that has determined what the Government of the nation should do. 
-The list of the men who used to determine what New Jersey should 
and should not do did not exceed half a dozen, and they were always 
the same men. These very men now are, some of them, frank enough 
to admit that New Jersey has finer energy in her because more men are 
consulted and the whole field of action is widened and liberalized. 

We have got to relieve our Government from the domination of 
special classes, not because those special classes are bad, necessarily, 
but because no special class can understand the interests of a great 
community. 

I believe, as I believe in nothing else, in the average integrity and the 
average intelligence of the American people, and I do not believe that 
the intelligence of America can be put into commission anywhere. | 
do not believe that there is any group of men of any kind to whom we 
can afford to give that kind of trusteeship. 

I will not live under trustees if I can help it. No group of men less 
than the majority has a right to tell me how | have got to live in 
America. I! will submit to the majority, because I have been trained 
to do it — though I may sometimes have my private opinion even of 
the majority. I do not care how wise, how patriotic, the trustees may 
be, I have never heard of any group of men in whose hands | am willing 
to lodge the liberties of America in trust. 

If any part of our people want to be wards, if they want to have 
guardians put over them, if they want to be taken care of, if they want 
to be children, patronized by the Government, why, I am sorry, be- 
cause it will sap the manhood of America. But I don’t believe they do. 
| believe they want to stand on the firm foundation of law and right 
and take care of themselves. 1, for my part, don’t want to belong to 
a nation, | believe that I do not belong to a nation, that needs to be 
taken care of by guardians. | want to belong to a nation, and | am 
proud that I do belong to a nation, that knows how to take care of it- 
self. If I thought that the American people were reckless, were 
ignorant, were vindictive, | might shrink from putting the Govern- 
ment into their hands. But the beauty of democracy is that when you 
are reckless you destroy your own established conditions of life; when 
you are vindictive, you wreak vengeance upon yourself; the whole 
stability of democratic polity rests upon the fact that every interest is 
every man’s interest. 

The theory that the men of biggest affairs, whose field of operation 
is the widest, are the proper men to advise the Government is, | am 
willing to admit, rather a plausible theory. If my business covers 
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the United States not only, but covers the world, it is to be presumed 
that | have a pretty wide scope in my vision of business. But the 
flaw is that it is my own business that I have a vision of, and not the 
business of the men who lie outside of the scope of the plan I have made 
for a profit out of the particular transactions | am connected with. 
And you can’t, by putting together a large number of men who under- 
stand their own business, no matter how large it is, make up a body 
of men who will understand the business of the nation as contrasted 
with their own interest. 


In a former generation, half a century-ago, there were a great many 
men associated with the Government whose patriotism we are not 
privileged to deny nor to question, who intended to serve the people, 
but had become so saturated with the point of view of a governing 
class that it was impossible for them to see America as the people of 
America themselves saw it. Then there arose that interesting figure, 
the immortal figure of the great Lincoln, who stood up declaring that 
the politicians, the men who had governed this country, did not see 
from the point of view of the people. When I think of that tall, gaunt 
figure rising in Illinois, | have a picture of a man free, unentangled, 
unassociated with the governing influences of the country, ready to 
see things with an open eye, to see them steadily, to see them whole, 
to see them as the men he rubbed shoulders with and associated with 
saw them. What the country needed in 1860 was a leader who under- 
stood and represented the thought of the whole people, as contrasted 
with that of a special class which imagined itself the guardian of the 
country’s welfare. 

Now, likewise, the trouble with our present political condition is 
that we need some man who has not been associated with the govern- 
ing classes and the governing influences of this country to stand up 
and speak for us; we need to hear a voice from the outside calling upon 
the American people to assert again their rights and prerogatives in 

the possession of their own Government. 

My thought about both Mr. Taft and Mr. —_ is that of 
entire respect, but these gentlemen have been so intimately associated 
with the powers that have been determining the policy of this Govern- 
ment for almost a generation, that they cannot look at the affairs of 
the country with the view of a new age and of a changed set of cir- 
cumstances. They sympathize with the people; their hearts no doubt 
go out to the great masses of unknown men in this country; but their 
thought is in close habitual association with those who have framed 
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the policies of the country during all our lifetime. Those men have 
framed the protective tariff, have developed the trusts, have co- 
ordinated and ordered all the great economic forces of this country in 
such fashion that nothing but an outside force breaking in can disturb 
their domination and control. It is with this in mind, I believe, that 
the country can say to these gentlemen: ‘We do not deny your integ- 
rity; we do not deny your purity of purpose; but the thought of the 
people of the United States has not yet penetrated to your conscious- 
ness. You are willing to act for the people, but you are not willing 
to act through the people. Now we propose to act for ourselves.” 


I sometimes think that the men who are now governing us are un- 
conscious of the chains in which they are held. I do not believe that 
men such as we know, among our public men at least — most of them 
— have deliberately put us into leading strings to the special interests. 
The special interests have grown up. They have grown up by pro- 
cesses which at last, happily, we are beginning to understand. And, 
having grown up, having occupied the seats of greatest advantage 
nearest the ear of those who are conducting government, having con- 
tributed the money which was necessary to the elections, and there- 
fore having been kindly thought of after elections, there has closed 
around the Government of the United States a very interesting, a very 
able, a very aggressive coterie of gentlemen who are most definite and 
explicit in their ideas as to what they want. 

They don’t have to consult us as to what they want. They don’t 
have to resort to anybody. They know their plans, and therefore 
they know what will be convenient for them. It may be that they 
have really thought what they have said they thought; it may be that 
they know so little of the history of economic development and of the 
interests of the United States as to believe that their leadership is 
indispensable for our prosperity and development. I don’t have to 
prove that they believe that, because they themselves admit it. | 
have heard them admit it on many occasions. 

I want to say very frankly that I do not feel vindictive about it. 
Some of the men who have exercised this control are excellent fellows; 
they really believe that the prosperity of the country depends upon 
them. They really believe that if the leadership of economic develop- 
ment in this country dropped from their hands, the rest of us are too 
muddle-headed to undertake the task. They not only comprehend the 
power of the United States within their grasp, but they comprehend it 
within their imagination. They are honest men, they have just as 










































much right to express their views as | have to express mine or you to 
express yours, but it is just about time that we examined their views 
and determined their validity. 

As a matter of fact, their thought does not cover the processes of 
their own undertakings. As a university president, I learned that the 
men who dominate our manufacturing processes could not conduct 
their business for twenty-four hours without the assistance of the 
experts with whom the universities are supplying them. Modern 
industry depends upon technical knowledge; and all that these gentle- 
men do is to manage the external features of great combinations and 
their financial operation, which have very little to do with the inti- 
mate skill with which the enterprises are conducted. I know that 
men not catalogued in the public prints, men not spoken of in public 
discussion, are the very bone and sinew of the industry of the United 
States. 

Do our masters of industry speak in the spirit and interest even of 
those whom they employ? When men ask me what I think about the 
labor question and laboring men, I feel that I am being asked what | 
know about the vast majority of the people, and I feel as if | were being 
asked to separate myself, as belonging to a particular class, from that 
great body of my fellow-citizens who sustain and conduct the enter- 
prises of the country. Until we get away from that point of view it 
will be impossible to have a free government. 

| have listened to some very honest and eloquent orators whose sen- 
timents were noteworthy for this: that when they spoke of the people, 
they were not thinking of themselves; they were thinking of some- 
body whom they were commissioned to take care of. They were 
always planning to do things for the American people, and | have seen 
them visibly shiver when it was suggested that they arrange to have 
something done by the people for themselves. They said, “What do 
they know about it?” I always feel like replying, ‘““What do you 
know about it? You know your own interest, but who has told you 
our interests, and what do you know about them?” For the business 
of every leader of government is to hear what the nation is saying and 
to know what the nation is enduring. It is not his business to judge 
for the nation, but to judge through the nation as its spokesman and 
voice. I do not believe that this country could have safely allowed a 
continuation of the policy of the men who have viewed affairs in any 
other light. 

The hypothesis under which we have been ruled is that of govern- 
ment through a board of trustees, through a selected number of the 



























































big business men of the country who know a lot that the rest of us 
do not know, and who take it for granted that our ignorance would 
wreck the prosperity of the country. The idea of the Presidents we 
have recently had has been that they were Presidents of a National 
Board of Trustees. That is not my idea. I.have been president of 
one board of trustees, and | do not care to have another on my hands. 
I want to be President of the people of the United States. There was 
many a time when I was president of the board of trustees of a uni- 
versity when the undergraduates knew more than the trustees did; and 
it has been in my thought ever since that, if I could have dealt directly 
with the people who constituted Princeton University, I could have 
carried it forward much faster than I could dealing with a board of 
trustees. 

Mark you, I am not saying that these leaders knew that they were 
doing us an evil, or that they intended to do us an evil. For my part, 
I am very much more afraid of the man who does a bad thing and does 
not know it is bad than of the man who does a bad thing and knows it 
is bad; because | think that in public affairs stupidity is more danger- 
ous than knavery, because harder to fight and dislodge. If a man does 
not know enough to know what the consequences are going to be to the 
country, then he cannot govern the country in a way that is for its 
benefit. These gentlemen, whatever may have been their intentions, 
linked the Government up with the men who control the finances. 
They may have done it innocently, or they may have done it cor- 
ruptly, without affecting my argument at all. And they themselves 
cannot escape from that alliance. 

Here is the old question of campaign funds: If I take a hundred 
thousand dollars from a group of men representing a particular inter- 
est that has a big stake in a certain schedule of the tariff, | take it with 
the knowledge that those gentlemen will expect me not to forget their 
interest in that schedule and that they will take it as a point of implicit 
honor that I should see to it that they are not damaged by too great a 
change in that schedule. Therefore, if 1 take their money, I am bound 
to them by a tacit implication of honor. Perhaps there is no ground 
for objection to this situation so long as the function of government is 
conceived to be to look after the trustees of prosperity, who in turn 
will look after the people; but on any other theory than that of trustee- 
ship no interested campaign contributions can be tolerated for a mo- 
ment — save those of the millions of citizens who thus support the 
doctrines they believe and the men whom they recognize as their 
spokesmen. 
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I tell you the men J am interested in are the men who, under the 
conditions we have had, never had their voices heard, who never got 
a line in the newspapers, who never got a moment on the platform, who 
never had access to the ears of Governors or Presidents or of anybody 
who was responsible for the conduct of public affairs, but who went 
silently and patiently to their work every day carrying the burden of 
the world. How are they to be understood by the masters of finance, 
if only the masters of finance are consulted? 

That is what I mean when I say, “Bring the Government back to the 
people.” I do not mean anything demagogic; I do not mean to talk 
as if we wanted a great mass of men to rush in and destroy something. 
That is not the idea. I want the people to come in and take pos- 
session of their own premises; for I hold that the Government belongs 
to the people, and that they have a right to that intimate access to it 
which will determine every turn of its policy. 

America is never going to submit to guardianship. America is never 
going to choose thralldom instead of freedom. Look what there is to 
decide! There is the tariff question. Can the tariff question be de- 
cided in favor of the people, so long as the monopolies are the chief 
counselors at Washington? There is the currency question. Are we 
8) going to settle the currency question so long as the Government lis- 

tens only to the counsel of those who command the banking situation? 

Then there is the question of conservation. What is our fear about 
conservation? The hands that are being stretched out to monopolize 
our forests, to prevent the use of our great power-producing streams, 
the hands that are being stretched into the bowels of the earth to take 
possession of the great riches that lie hidden in Alaska and elsewhere 
in the incomparable domain of the United States, are the hands of 
monopoly. Are these men to continue to stand at the elbow of gov- 
ernment and tell us how we are to save ourselves — from themselves ? 
You can not settle the question of conservation while monopoly is close 
to the ears of those who govern. And the question of conservation is 
a great deal bigger than the question of saving our forests and our 
mineral resources and our waters; it is as big as the life and happiness 
and strength and elasticity and hope of our people. 

There are tasks awaiting the Government of the United States which 
it cannot perform until every pulse of that Government beats in unison 
with the needs and the desires of the whole body of the American 
people. Shall we not give the people access of sympathy, access of 
authority, to the instrumentalities which are to be indispensable to 
their lives? 


RULAS fe Y, 
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FOURTH ARTICLE 
WILL THERE ALWAYS BE WAR? 


THE SPIRIT OF CONCILIATION, AGREEMENTS FOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, AND 
THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC INTEREST IN THE CONFLICT AS HOPEFUL SIGNS 


OF A COMING DAY OF 


COMPARATIVE INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


BY 


SAMUEL P. ORTH 


ROM one point of view the out- 
look is pretty discouraging. No 
other social or economic “ prob- 
lem” has seeped so many sug- 
gestions and plans, so much 

wisdom and folly, out of the modern 
brain. Economists, clergymen, lawyers, 
editors, demagogues, poets, philosophers, 
laborers, financiers, politicians, and states- 
men, in every industrial country have for 
four generations proffered their advice. 
And where are we? Taken at their very 
best, the experiences of other lands are 


‘ not very encouraging. 


This tallies with our own experience. 
Some of our states, notably Massachusetts, 
New York, and Wisconsin, have carefully- 
organized departments of labor and-boards 
of conciliation and arbitration. The Fed- 
eral Department of Labor has made 
exhaustive studies of various phases of 
our industrial life. We have all sorts of 
organizations for trying to “solve the 
problem.” The reader knows that neither 
private organization nor public endeavor 
has diminished the intensity of the war. 

“Ninety per cent. of the labor troubles 
are due to trivial differences and could 
be avoided by the exercise of patience and 
caution,’ Mr. P. J. Downey, for many 
years a member of the New York Board 
of Mediation and Arbitration, told me. 

Then why this muddle? Because, as 
a distinguished German jurist said, we are 
all human beings. This may seem to you 
a very unsatisfactory answer, and may 
invite your impatience. But isn’t it the 
only true answer? If it were a problem 
in algebra, the mathematicians would 
have solved it long ago. But it is a 


problem of no artificial x; it is a problem 
of the human x, and no juggler of equations 
can find the ultimate answer. 

For, happily, the human x is a variable 
quantity, eternally variable, and no one 
can ever tell what action a given com- 
bination of temperaments and _ instincts 
will produce. 

This is not pessimism. Because there 
is more optimism in human nature than 
pessimism. But it doesn’t operate on a 
lightning schedule. The history of human 
doings shows that there is a slow, glacier- 
like movement, that goes stubbornly 
forward, like a river of ice, tearing, grind- 
ing, and polishing the granite of opposition, 
until it reaches the sea, whence it had its 
origin. This is the movement of Public 
Opinion, or Public Conviction, or the 
Judgment of the Mass, or whatever ‘you 
please to call it. When it once forms — 
it takes nearly as long to form it as it 
does, through the circulation of mist and 
snow, to make continental ice from the 
ocean spray — but when it once forms, it 
is a lasting congealation and becomes a 
part of our era, just as the glacier forms 
a part of the geological epoch of its time. 

There are certain optimistic tendencies 
shaping themselves in the United States. 
First: A fruitful cause of rupture between 
employer and employees was the refusal 
of the employers to meet their men and 
discuss grievances. For years, employers 
resisted all attempts on the part of the 
men to approach them on any subject 
pertaining to ‘running the business.” 
It was perfectly natural for a man to think 
that ownership of the factory carried 
with it complete dominance of the factory 
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workmen. There were a good many 
thousand years of race heredity, emphasiz- 
ing the possessive case, back of this idea 
of owners of factories. . 

Gradually this attitude of isolated 
ownership has been waning. To-day few 
masters deny themselves to their men. 
There are, of course, many employers 
who will not meet union committees, but 
they will meet their own men and talk over 
grievances. It does not take a long 
memory to reach back to the time when 
this did not take place. Many an old 
workman, and old employer, too, can recall 
the days when a man with a complaint 
was promptly fired. I do not believe 
that this is the rule to-day. 

Mr. George E. Emmons, general man- 
ager of the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., voices the practice 
of the cautious and successful manager 
of to-day. He has 15,000 men under his 
care. “I keep closely in touch, through 
our superintendents and foremen, with 
general shop conditions. And, as far as 
practicable, all important labor matters 
which are likely to reach an acute stage 
and possibly precipitate trouble, are 
promptly brought to my attention. | 
have found that in most cases trouble 
with help can be avoided by a frank talk 
with the interested individuals. Every 
employee in the plant has access to me, 
and | endeavor to treat all complaints 
without prejudice.” 

Here is the recognition of the human 
element. You don’t sit down and talk a 
thing over with a sewing machine or with 
a drill press. You tinker with the machine 
and if it cannot be fixed you throw it on 
the scrap heap. Men used to be treated 
worse than the machinery. They were 
turned out on to the scrap heap without 
any attempt at tinkering or repairing. 

Another manager, in a large machine 
shop, said: “I am always glad to talk 
things over with my men. Frankly, | 
don’t find them any different from the 
board of directors, all human, all subject 
to bad spells. A man comes to me 
grumbling about everything and wanting 
to quit. If he is a good workman, | tell 


him to go home, take a pill, get a good 
sleep, and the next day he is over his bad 


I feel that 
way myself sometimes — want to throw 


liver and his eyes are bright. 


the job over. If a committee of the men 
came to me when | had a spell like that, 
we probably would have a strike.” 

The development of the corporation, 
with its impersonal machinery, has made 
this question of personal contact a difficult 
one. The International Paper Company, 
which recently passed through a series of 
strikes, has attempted to reach the men 
by an industrial engineer, who devotes 
all of his time to keeping in touch with 
the men. 

That is really the gist of the situation, 
this personal equation. Any manager 
of a year’s experience knows how difficult 
it is to get shop foremen. The best 
workman does not always make the best 
foreman. It requires personal endow- 
ments that are above skill; the “capacity 
to handle men,” we call it. But it really 
is the capacity to use men without hand- 
ling them. 

A great many men are to each other 
like flint and steel, and start a fire the 
moment they meet. 

Here is an illustration, told by Mr. S. E. 
Heberling, president of the International 
Switchmen’s Union: “A few years ago a 
big strike occurred in the Northwest. 
It was really brought on by two men who 
were temperamentally out of tune. The 
switchmen’s committee finally arranged a 
meeting with the railroad officials’ com- 
mittee. Now the heads of those two 
committees clashed, neither exercised the 
diplomacy the occasion demanded, neither 
acted as a representative should act, and 
a strike followed.” 

The average man needs personal recog- 
nition, and the average employer is too 
apt to overlook this basic trait. Many a 
man joins a union through his craving 
for fellowship, and he knows the employer 
and the foreman are only human beings 
like himself. 

This is what Mr. Henry Abrahams, 
secretary of the Boston Cigar Makers’ 
Union, meant when he related his experi- 
ence in adjusting a dispute which recently 


threatened a Boston shop with disruption. } 


“1 found the men in a discontented mood. 
Not over wages or hours, but over some- 
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thing the boss had neglected. So I went 
to the employer and told him to say 
‘Good morning’ to the boys when he came 
down to the shop. He looked at me in 
surprise. He supposed his duty was done 
when he complied with the law and paid 
the wages. A personal kind word is a 
cheap remedy for half the trouble an em- 
ployer has with his men.” 

This kindness is sometimes rebuffed. 
One employer told me disconsolately how 
he had done everything he could for his 
men, set up all sorts of conveniences in 
his works, but they did not appreciate 
them, they thought only of their wages. 
Now, there is a difference between men and 
communities. What in some places would 
be gratefully accepted, in others would be 
spurned as charity. 

And then some employers have told 
me that you must not be too cordial with 
your men! They will take undue ad- 
vantage of familiarity! 

There are all sorts of people in the world; 
but whatever may be the corkscrew 
twist ‘in some natures, the human basis 
must be the starting point of every effort 
that human beings make to get together. 


Il. 


The second hopeful evidence of the 
recognition of the human element is the 
beginning of collective bargaining. This 
has been in vogue in England a good many 
years. It is quite new here. The first 
collective agreement made in America 
was between the International Iron 
Molders’ Union and the Stove Founders’ 
Defense Association. It has weathered 
twenty-two years of criticism, time enough 
to test it. The iron molders and the stove 
founders are both good fighters. The 
stove founders organized a defense asso- 
ciation and for some years carried on a 
destructive warfare with the molders’ 
union, culminating in the big strikes at 
Albany and Troy, then among the largest 
Stove centres of the United States. In 
the Defense Association were several men, 
including Jeremiah Dwyer and Henry 
Cribben, who had worked as molders and 
knew the details of the trade. This was 
of great importance to both sides. Martin 


Fox, the leader of the molders, was in some 
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respects the biggest man that the union 
movement has produced in America. 
These men got together. A conference 
was arranged, and from that time there 
has been a_ yearly conference, which 
arranges wage schedules .and appoints 
a conference committee of six men from 
each body. This committee is the medium 
of unified action. 

Mr. Thomas Hogan, who has been secre- 
tary of the Defense Association almost since 
its beginning, said: “Some of the members 
are not entirely satisfied with the agree- 
ment, but on the whole the agreement 
works well and is infinitely better than 
the continuous strikes we used to have. 
As a body, the union lives up to the agree- 
ment. There are individual cases where 
men quit work contrary to their contract 
without referring their trouble in accord 
with the rules. The national officers 
at once order them back to work. 

“We had similar agreements with the 
stove mounters’ and the polishers’ unions, 
but, after a few years’ trial with them, 
were obliged to discontinue agreements 
with them. They have frequently gone 
out on strikes, and asked the molders to 
go out in sympathy, but the molders have 
always refused on the ground that their 
arrangements with us prevented them. 

“We meet every year, and out of the 
twenty or more suggestions that the unions 
bring, one or two may be adopted. Dur- 
ing twenty-two years we have adopted 
only twenty-eight clauses in this agree- 
ment with the men.” 

| talked with a number of stove manu- 
facturers who are members of the Defense 
Association, and all of them agreed that 
the present system is better than the 
former method of fighting. Some of them 
complained that they had a good deal 
of difficulty in keeping men at work when a 
difference arose. They would walk out- 
in spite of their agreement, and only the 
insistence of the national officers would 
impel them to return, and even then val- 
uable time is lost in the parley. 

It is natural that some of the manu- 
facturers, who are not in the Defense 
Association, do not look upon it with 
favor. I was told that some of these 
concerns had been refused admission to 
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the Association on account of their treat- 
ment of their men. On the other hand, 
it was suggested by some founders that 
the stove business lends itself to such an 
agreement because the manufacturers 
could virtually control the price of the 
output, and so raise the price of stoves 
to meet the demands of the unions. How- 
ever, the competition of manufacturers 
not in the Association is sufficient to 
disprove this statement. 

At any rate, as nearly as I could de- 
termine, the agreement is considered a 
step forward. I have found no members 
of the Defense Association, even those 
inclined to find fault with the way their 
men, as individuals, treat their contract 
and their molding machines, who would 
be glad to go back to the conditions that 
prevailed twenty-five years ago. 

President Valentine, of the molders, 
struck the nail on the head: “We have 
learned to negotiate as well as to fight.” 
That is a long step forward. When | 
asked him about union men_ breaking 
their agreement he admitted that that 
occurred occasionally, but declared that 
efforts were made to stop it. Three local 
unions have had their charters recalled 
for such action. “There are unreasonable 
union men,” he said, “‘as well as unreason- 
able employers. No one is perfect. We 
do our best to reach an agreement, and 
the vast majority on both sides endeavor 
to live up to it.” 

Mr. Lazard Kahn, representing the 
Defense Association at the recent unveiling 
of a monument to Martin Fox, summarized 
the effects of this getting together: “Em- 
ployment at fair wages, discipline, respect 
for constituted authority, have taken the 
place of disorder, prejudice, and strife. 
It is an achievement of which the stove 
industry and the industrial world may well 
be proud, and which all other industries 
might well and profitably emulate. With- 
out such benign agency and tribunal, 
anarchy must again reign.” 

Let no reader think the millennium is at 
hand. The stove makers have to exercise 
constant vigilance and patience, on both 
sides, to keep up the equilibrium. The 
union must punish the irresponsible and 
the rash; the Association must chide the 


arbitrary and the greedy. The variable 
elements in human nature never permit 
us to fold our hands and say: “There, 
now, I’ve settled that perplexing problem, 
and can take it easy.” 

These same molders are in constant 
turmoil with other founders. President 
O. P. Briggs, of the National Founders’ As- 
sociation, says: ‘“‘ The National Founders’ 
Association was organized for the special 
purpose of endeavoring to establish an 
amicable agreement between molder and 
employer, through the medium of the 
molders’ union. To this end, seven years 
of energetic, painstaking, able, and con- 
scientious work were devoted by the most 
representative class of employers of 
foundry labor in the United States and 
Canada. More than 2,500 conferences 
were held between the molders’ union, 
or its representatives, and the National 
Founders’ Association, or its representa- 
tives. This experience, covering seven 
years’ work, proved conclusively that the 
union of iron molders did not at any time 
intend to recede an iota from its deter- 
mination to enforce its strictly closed shop 
constitution and by-laws. 

“The issues upon which disagreement 
finally prevailed between the molders’ 
union and the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation are not disputed, the one issue 
outweighing all other issues combined 
being that of the limitation of apprentices, 
which means: Shall the American boy 
be granted an opportunity to learn a 
trade or not?”’ 

President Valentine, of the Molders’ 
International Union, said the issue was 
virtually on the acceptance of compulsory 
arbitration. He said the molders are in 
favor of conciliation, but against com- 
pulsory arbitration. “The principles laid 
down by the foundrymen are such that 
we cannot accept. They virtually divest 
us of all power, and leave everything in the 
hands of the Founders’ Association.” 

So here we have a powerful union, and 
a great industry, both bifurcated as to 
practice: one branch of the industry in 
peaceful codperation with the union, on 
the basis of a common agreement; the 
other branch fighting the same union on 
the basis of common antagonism. | 
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have heard very bitter words against the 
stove founders for “selling out to the 
unions.” I have listened to equally severe 
criticisms of the machine founders for 
not being willing to meet the unions on 
“a reasonable basis.” 

There are other trade agreements. | 
will mention a few of these briefly. The 
railway brotherhoods have agreements 
with the lines they operate. The switch- 
men’s union, one of the younger r ilway 
unions, has brought system into a trade 
that was peculiarly haphazard. In 1910 
they made an agreement with a number of 
Western railroads. President. Heberling, 
of the union, told me: “The union has 
discouraged drunkenness, raised the stand- 
ard of the men, and raised their wages 
40 per cent. in seven years. The other 
day | talked with a railroad superintendent 
and he rather complained that we had 
raised wages so high and cut hours so 
low. I asked him if he would prefer to go 
back to the old conditions of anarchy and 
he said, ‘ No.’” 

Nor have I found any employers who 
have made collective agreements who 
would relish going back to the old con- 
ditions, much as they deplore the fact 
that they are no longer complete masters 
of their shops. 

Even the longshoremen, whose hard 
and rough work has not lured the soft 
and easy man, have a union that has 
standardized the work and made collec- 
tive agreements. Mr. J. J. Joyce, the 
national secretary of the union, said: 
“Trade agreements have been a great 
help to both sides. The employers at 
first bitterly opposed them — said they 
would run their own business. But very 
few of them would go back to the old days 
of confusion, if they had the option. Our 
great trouble has always been in getting 
employers to consult with us. They 
think they are surrendering something. 
But if you can get two men to talk things 
over, half the battle is won.” 

The newspaper publishers have a 
National Association, with local branches 
in the principal cities, whose object is “to 
maintain right relations between its mem- 
bers and the workmen in the printing 
trades employed by them.’’ These asso- 


ciations have arrangements with the 
typographical, pressmen’s, and stereo- 
typers’ unions. The agreement with the 
typographical union is fairly successful. 
It is praised more by the officers of the 
union than by the employers, although | 
have not come across any newspaper 
publisher who would admit that he would 
like to go back to the old conditions. 

The boot and shoe makers, under the 
leadership of Mr. John F. Tobin, have a 
collective contract, which permits every 
local shop to fix its own wages, by con- 
ference. That is, there is no universal 
wage scale. I was told by Mr. Tobin 
that 40 per cent. of the shoe workers are 
organized. He said that his greatest 
difficulties were: first, to get the employer 
to see the value of a collective agreement; 
second, to get some of the more radical 
union men to see that a contract is a 
two-sided affair. 

A prominent shoe manufacturer in 
Massachusetts, who has run the whole 
gamut of experiences; told me how the 
Brockton manufacturers got together with 
the unions: “We were always in trouble. 
The unions were organized in nearly every 
branch —the stitchers, cutters, etc.— 
and every once in a while one of these 
unions would make demands or go out 
on a strike and leave us in the lurch. We 
could never tell whether we could fill our 
orders. Finally, the Brockton manufac- 
turers got together and said this chaos 
must be stopped. The outcome was a 
single association of manufacturers on one 
side and a single union, that embraced all 
the shoe-making trades, on the other. 
This reduced the parties to two, and we 
could bargain. To-day, we have a con- 
tract with the union, pay an agreed wage, 
and submit differences to the State Board 
of Arbitration. 

‘This agreement works fairly well. Of 
course, some things come up that we think 
petty — but patience overcomes them. 
We are insured against strikes; that’s 
the principal advantage. That is, we are 
insured so long as the men keep their 
agreement. Several times they have 
grown restless and recalled their contract. 
But, after careful thought, they have 
renewed it again. Taking everything 
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into consideration, this plan has been the 
most satisfactory we have ever tried.” 

An official of a Fall River cotton mill 
told me the story of the last example of 
collective bargaining | will give: “Form- 
erly we had continual labor trouble. After 
the big strike, eight years ago, the mill 
owners organized an association and we 
began to hold conferences with the textile 
council. When we first met, we were 
suspicious of each other. The workmen 
sat in one corner and we in another. 
Gradually we came together, and now 
we meet around a table, just like a board 
of directors, and discuss things frankly. 
There has been a noticeable improvement 
in the spirit of the men since this con- 
ference was inaugurated. They see we 
don’t make money as easily and rapidly 
as they supposed, and we are learning 
their troubles. Just now we are settling, 
quietly, a difference with the loom-fixers. 
Of course, there is some friction, espe- 
cially with the radicals. But good sense, 
as a rule, prevails.” 

Mr. Thomas Taylor, secretary of the 
Fall River loom-fixers — one of the care- 
ful, hard-headed, honest, local labor secre- 
taries who save labor’s cause from its 
worst enemy, who is the loud-speaking 
labor-politician — told me of the adjust- 
ment he was making with the mill owners. 
“The textile council, composed of weavers, 
loom-fixers, spinners, and carders, reached 
a wage agreement with the owners this 
spring. It was not satisfactory to the 
loom-fixers. Now, instead of striking, 
as we would have done ten years ago, we 
took the matter up with the employers’ 
association. And now I have a proposal 
for a raise in pay to present to my union. 
It won’t please the radical element who 
are always the trouble makers. But it 
will satisfy the big majority of the men.” 
This wage adjustment has since been 
amicably made. 

So, you see, a beginning has been made 
in the getting together. But it is too 


much to expect that selfish animosities 
will melt away merely on the voluntary 
efforts of a few wise employers and a hand- 
ful of capable, local Jabor secretaries. 
Some of these agreements will probably 
be wrecked by the radicals, in the local 


unions. These are constantly fomenting 
distrust, and once in a while will get the 
upper hand — as among the pressmen of 
Chicago. Further, the difference in the 
tone of the unions and their leaders must 
hamper this movement. For instance, the 
stove manufacturers can operate on the 
collective bargaining plan with the molders, 
but not with the polishers and mounters. 

If the employer has gone so far as to 
admit his men into his office, he has not 
yet reached the summit of social altruism. 
He still spurns the Public. We are told 
to mind our own business. Very well, 
what is our business? Who uses the 
coal taken from the earth, and the iron, 
and the silver? Who depends daily on 
railroad, and telegraph, and gas main? 
When Mayor Pingree went to Pullman, 
in 1894, with the requests of twenty 
mayors of twenty large American cities, 
every one a railroad centre, urging the 
Pullman Company to arbitrate its dif- 
ferences, and they haughtily refused, was 
it the Public’s business? 

There is developing a social consciousness 
that will make the individualistic Phari- 
seeism of the last century loom like a 
dark mountain of barbarism in the back- 
ground of the new century. Because 
every invention and discovery dims the 
line that separates the Thine from the 
Ours. Industrial altruism sounds like a 
Chestertonian paradox. But it’s on the 
way. Lord Kelvin and Thomas Edison 
have done more for this actual brother- 
hood of man than ancient religions and 
medieval philosophies. Because they, 
and their kind, have knit the world to- 
gether industrially, made everybody de- 
pendent on everyone. When people rely 
on a process, or machine, or arrangement, 
for their daily comfort, they are not going 
to see that arrangement blatantly inter- 
fered with. 

We may expect a great deal from this 
social consciousness. For it appeals to 
the selfishness of the Public. And a 
brotherhood of self-ism is potent. 

Now, this self interest of the Public 1s 
already making itself felt by compelling 
a full, impartial public inquiry before 
either side can declare war. The Canadian 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
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points the way. Such a disclosure dis- 
arms both sides of the advantage of 
secrecy, and by the time the facts are in 
possession of the public the heads will be 
cooled and a definite opinion crystalized. 
Massachusetts has the beginnings of this 
kind of procedure. But her statutes are 
not clear enough on this point of com- 
pulsory investigation. The recent ele- 
vated strike was publicly investigated 
soon after it was called. | found the 
opinion prevalent among Boston work- 
men that, if the disclosures made by this 
investigation had preceded the strike, no 
open rupture would have occurred. 


III 


To the hopeful signs, I will add the 
organization of employers. . These em- 
ployers’ “unions” foster a spirit of group 
responsibility and help destroy the poison- 
ous suspicions that competitors have of 
one another. One of the iron founders told 
me that when they gathered for their 
first meeting at Pittsburg, some of the 
men would not speak to each other be- 
cause of some bitter experiences in com- 
peting for business. | asked a prominent 
manufacturer in one industry that has 
had constant labor troubles why they did 
not organize to handle the situation. 
“Because we are all afraid of one another 
—we may disclose trade secrets!” 

Local organizations, like the Brockton 
shoe men and the Fall River textile manu- 
facturers, will have the best effect on the 
labor situation, for every dispute must be 


, Settled in the light of local conditions. 


It is not a drain on the imagination to 
look for a time when many industries will 

e organized both locally and nationally, 
somewhat as the metal trades and the 
newspaper publishers are organized. Some 
of these will be organized to fight the 
unions; and the unions will give them 
nlenty of fighting. . Some will be organized, 
as the stove founders, to see what bar- 
gaining will do. Maybe, some that are 
meant for fighting will, after a while — 
a long while — try negotiating. 

At any rate, it is encouraging to see the 
employers organize. It gives a system to 
the guerilla warfare. System is a sign 
of progress. Because bargaining never 
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succeeds unless it is backed by system 
on both sides. 

It is, then, on the increasing recognition 
of the personal element, and in the slow 
development of the social consciousness, 
that the hope lies. Outside the pale of 
personality, in the cold, impersonal atmos- 
phere of the “economic man,” there is 
no hope. 

It is the duty of the Public to see to it 
that neither side shall dominate. The 
labor leader who told me that domination 
by the unions would be unendurable was 
right. Domination means coercion, co- 
ercion means eruption; the coerced won’t 
stay under. Domination by the unions 
means arrogance; domination by the em- 
ployers means oppression. 

The slow-forming opinion of the public 
is moving in this direction. There is, for 
instance, a well established notion that 
something must be done for aged workmen. 
Over and over again employers have told 
me an old age pension must be devised. 
Ten years ago, you did not hear men in 
America talk of justice to the super- 
annuated. 

So there has, among workmen, developed 
a strong sentiment for sobriety. There 
is much less drunkenness among workmen 
than there was twenty years ago. This 
is not due to temperance societies. It is 
due to the sensible, slow-forming opinion 
of the workmen themselves. 

Now, in this way, all great questions 
are ultimately determined. And _ what- 
ever industrial equilibrium may be reached 
must come through the dictum of a united 
Public conscience. 

Meanwhile, we must not forget that, 
though human experience is variable, it is, 
after all, rarely novel. Cardinal Manning 
told the bankers of London: “Once it 
was merrie England, now it is busy En- 
land.”’ Was the shift worth while? 

And how much progress has the social- 
consciousness made since the noble and 
versatile Cicero, the pagan orator, said: 
“One thing ought to be aimed at by all 
men: that the interests of each individ- 
ually, and of all collectively, should be 
the same. For if each shall grasp at his 
individual interest, ail human society 
would be dissolved”’? 
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THE SCANDAL OF THE FEDERAL 
APPROPRIATION BILLS 


THE SCRAMBLE TO GET MONEY FROM CONGRESS FOR LOCAL EXPENDITURE REGARD- 
LESS OF NATIONAL INTERESTS OR STATESMANLIKE ECONOMY— HOW THE 
TREASURY IS RAIDED TO SECURE THE REELECTION OF CONGRESSMEN —A 
DISGRACEFUL WASTE OF PUBLIC FUNDS AND HOW IT MAY BE PREVENTED 


BY 


THEODORE E. BURTON 


(SENATOR FROM OHIO) 


One of the most unpleasant phases of a Senator’s life is the attention which is de- 
manded for matters of comparatively small importance and the neglect of questions which 
should be of chiefest interest to all the people. It would seem at times as if there were a 
more eager interest in appointments to post-offices than in great policies which have to do 


with the general welfare. 


. If a Senator devotes his time to the consideration of public questions of supreme legisla- 


tive importance, he must subordinate matters of party patronage. 


Otherwise he will find 


that his time is entirely consumed in determining who shall be appointed to post-offices and 
other minor positions of a public character. This serves both to detract from his usefulness 


and to arouse bitter enmities. 


I have steadfastly refused to permit minor questions of pat- 


ronage to distract my attention from the larger problems which face the American people. 


HE worst element of our legis- 

lation is its utter selfishness. 

This nowhere appears to worse 

advantage than in the con- 

stant tendency to parcel out, 
district by district, the money carried by 
the most important appropriation bills, 
with the very evident purpose of merely 
helping members of Congress to reélect 
themselves. Local and personal interests 
are advanced without regard to the welfare 
of the Nation. In Congress to-day it is 
almost impossible to secure consideration 
for a bill embodying principles of broad 
statesmanship because of the insistence of 
these private measures. 

The Secretary of War has recently at- 
tracted the attention of the public by his 
frank and courageous efforts to reéstablish 
the army upon a basis of military efficiency 
rather than of subservience to local in- 
terests and political expediency. The 
mobile army of the United States is scat- 
tered among forty-nine posts. Why has 
the army been divided into this absurd 
number of inefficient units? Secretary 
Stimson replies, “Local and political in- 
fluences.” 


Every effort to enforce a rational plan 
of concentration has inspired an avalanche 
of protests from private citizens, chambers 
of commerce, city councils, governors, and 
members of both Houses of Congress. 
These army posts are considered an asset 
to a community because of the supplies 
purchased for their maintenance, . their 
band concerts, interesting drills, attrac- 
tive parks. In the language of the Secre- 
tary of War, “Against such practical and 
plainly evident reasons for the mainten- 
ance of a post near his home town, the 
average citizen is apt to attach little im- 
portance to projects based on purely mili- 
tary necessity, and in which he is apt to 
take but very little interest.” To the 
disinterested citizen the idea is manifestly 
ludicrous that our army should be main- 
tained primarily for the purpose of furnish- 
ing a market for the commodities of some 
particular town or providing band concerts 
for the delectation of its citizens. Yet 


this situation is typical of most of our 
legislation and of the attitude of the 
majority of the people toward it — urging 
purely local interests at the expense of the 
public welfare. 
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The same situation prevails in the 
various departments and is equally con- 
spicuous in the navy. For years the 
officials of the navy have sought to estab- 
lish that branch of the service upon a 
basis of military efficiency and their ef- 
forts have been embarrassed by the selfish- 
ness and insistence of local interests. 
Manifestly a naval base ought to be deter- 
mined with reference to its natural ad- 
vantages, its strategic location, the possi- 
bility of defense, the size of its harbor, 
and other similar considerations, all of a 
military nature. 

Now we have cleven navy yards of the 
first and second class while England, with 
a navy twice as large as ours, has but six. 
Yet we do not possess a single navy yard 
where we could at one time dock a squad- 
ron or a fleet. In the debate on the naval 
appropriation bill of 1909 this question of 
the multiplicity of petty naval bases was 
raised by a member of the Senate from one 
of the Rocky Mountain states. In answer 
to the criticisms thus projected a member 
of the Senate from South Carolina frankly 
said: “It comes with bad grace from men 
on that side who have been getting their 
share of chicks and eggs from the National 
Government to get up and captiously 
criticise the rest of us who are only doing 
the same thing.” 

For years we have been struggling under 
a vicious system of river and harbor im- 
provements. For instance, the River and 
Harbor bill of 1910 contained items favor- 
ing 296 out of the 391 Congressional dis- 
tricts. This bill was a masterpiece of 
geographical distribution and a striking 
tribute to the cohesive power of legislative 
log-rolling. Even the obstacle offered by 
mountains of considerable size did not 
prevent certain portions of the country 
from being represented in this bill. 

Now there are two ways of framing 
a River and Harbor bill. The popular 
method of drawing a bill is to make 
such concessions to all the different states 
and localities that you will have an over- 
whelming support for the measure. The 
other method, and the right one, is to 
select those projects which would benefit 
the whole country and then finish them 
with promptness. The first method is 
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irresistible. It will win every time — 
consult the wishes of the varied localities 
and projects of the country and they will 
all join together and pass a bill. 

In a speech on the floor of the Senate 
in 1910 | discussed at some length this 
question of pork barrel legislation as it 
relates to our river and harbor bills and 
instanced many items of that bill in 
support of my contentions. In the first 
place the financial considerations of main- 
taining the solvency of the Government 
compel a limitation upon the amount which 
may be appropriated in any one year for 
the improvement of our waterways. Thus, 
in order to scatter this amount over a 
large number of districts, the individual 
amounts are necessarily small. The result 
is that an improvement which is legitimate 
and which could be finished within three 
or four years, and which in the interests of 
commerce ought to be finished within that 
time, will be dragged out indefinitely be- 
cause only a small amount is annually 
allotted to it. These piecemeal appro- 
priations are in many instances ridiculous. 
Let me cite briefly two examples to which 
I then called attention. Something more 
than $1,500,000 have been expended on 
the Sandy Bay harbor of refuge in Mas- 
sachusetts where work has been in progress 
since 1885. Five million dollars approxi- 
mately are required to complete this ambi- 
tious project. In 1910 the corps. of 
engineers, in charge of all Government 
works, recommended that $500,0co0 could 
be profitably expended there that year. 
Yet the act provided for only $100,000. At 
that rate of progress work will not be 
completed at that point for fifty years. 

This policy of piecemeal appropriations 
encourages extravagance and the adoption 
of injudicious and wasteful projects merely 
for the purpose of spending money in the 
greatest possible number of districts. 
When you give small appropriations to a 
large number of items it is an invitation 
to every Congressman who has a harbor, 
a creek, a well-developed spring, to come in 
and ask for an appropriation in these bills. 
It is a very simple matter to come to Con- 
gress and secure $100,000 on a project that 
will cost a million cr two millions. One 
hundred thousand is not regarded as a very 
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large sum. It is considered that one 
Congressional district ought to have that 
much recognition of the fact that it is on 
the map and that its member is active 
here in Congress. When the $100,000 
is appropriated, it is very easy to come to 
Washington again and say:— “What! 
Will Congress, after it has committed itself 
to this great project, although costing 
a million dollars or more, drop it after 
$100,000 has been spent and let the money 
expended be buried in the sea?” 

In this way I have seen the most un- 
warranted and extravagant enterprises 
undertaken — apparently not so much to 
improve our waterways as to put the 
Government’s money into circulation in 
the various Congressional districts in order 
to improve the chances of the different 
members of Congress for reélection. 


FREIGHT AT $806 A TON 


The Red River, in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Texas, is another example of ill-advised 
improvements. The Government has 
expended about $3,000,000 on that stream. 
For the last year traffic over this stretch 
of 476 miles below Fulton Harbor, aside 
from the saw logs which could be floated 
without any improvements, was 10 tons of 
grain, 16 tons of provisions, 26 tons of 
fish, and 10 tons of ice. In all, 62 tons 
were carried on these 476 miles of river. 
The River and Harbor bill of 1912 carries 
an appropriation of $50,000 for this stretch 
of the Red River. That is at the rate of 
$806 for every ton of merchandise or grain 
carried on that river the preceding year. 
The amount expended for the year is 
practically eight times as much as all the 
value of the merchandise and freight 
carried. Two years ago it was 835 tons, 
and now it has dropped to 62 tons. 

It would, I think, be a long step toward 
bettering conditions if those who propose 
these improvements had that responsibility 
which comes from paying a portion of the 
expense — in short, if local communities 
were forced to share, with the general 
Government, the cost of such projects. 

It takes a rare form of courage to meet 
public opinion and to oppose it when it is 
It is difficult to resist the plead- 


wrong. 
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ings of constituents or to withstand the 
urging of associates in the House and 
Senate who have favorite projects to 
advance. It is human nature to follow 
the line of least resistance. 

We will never have a rational system of 
public works under present methods. 
The proper way is to take up each item 
according to its merit, irrespective of 
location, regardless of the insistence of 
communities or of members of Congress, 
and courageously to adopt it and finish it. 
I know from the experience of twenty 
years how difficult that is. I know the 


amount of attack and abuse incurred by | 


those who favor that method. Pungent 
paragraphs, cutting cartoons, and mis- 
representations of motive appear in news- 
paper columns, and resolutions of con- 
demnation are frequently received from 
public and semi-public organizations. 
River and Harbor bills are to-day judged 
not from the number of meritorious pro- 
jects included but rather from the distri- 
bution of their largesses. That bill is 
considered ideal which is framed to please 
the largest number of people and to cater 
to the selfish demands of the largest 
number of communities. 

About two years ago, in a speech at St. 
Louis, President Taft, taking an optimistic 
view of the situation, said: 

But I do think we have now reached the 
time in the history of the development of our 
waterways when a new method ought to be 
adopted. This improvement by the irrigation 
of arid and sub-arid lands, and all this conser- 
vation of resources, is not for the purpose of 
distributing “pork” to every part of the 
country. Every measure that is to be 
taken up is to be adopted on the ground that 
it is to be useful to the country at large and 
not on the ground that it is going to send 
certain Congressmen back to Congress, or on 
the ground that it is going to make a certain 
part of the country, during the expenditure of 
that money, prosperous. The method 
I am in favor of is this: That we should 
take up every comprehensive project on its 
metits, and that we should determine, by every 
means at our command, whether the country 
in which that project is to be carried out is so 
far developed as to justify the expenditure of a 
large sum in carrying out the project, and 
whether the project will be useful when done. 

And yet the scandal of our river and 
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harbor appropriation bills is no worse than 
that of our public buildings. Magnificent 
public buildings are erected in small towns 
and inaccessible county seats, not be- 
cause they are needed, not because the 
public service will suffer from lack of them 
— but because a Congressman feels that 
he should bring home something to his 
district from the public treasury to show 
his constituents that he is alive to their 
welfare and is alert at Washington. Poli- 
tical benefits rather than governmental 
necessities are the motives uppermost in 
framing these bills. Let me cite the in- 
stances of a few unjustified public build- 
ings scattered here and there through 
the country. Statesville, N. C., with a 
population of less than 6,000, boasts a 
public building which, with the lot, cost 
$77,137. Biloxi, Miss., is proud of the 
munificence of a Government which has 
expended $125,000 for a public build- 
ing in that city of nine thousand souls. 
Aberdeen, in that same state, can boast 
of the efficiency of its representative in 
Congress who secured from the public 
vaults the sum of $78,763 for its public 
building. Aberdeen is a delightful Southern 
village of about four thousand inhabitants. 

Pierre, S. D., is typical. There are 
4,200 people in that town. It has cost 
the Government, for a building and site 
in Pierre, $175,091. The interest on the 
investment is approximately $7,000 a year. 
Is it at all surprising that this is becom- 
ing probably the most extravagant Gov- 
ernment in the world? 

The most discouraging aspect of the 
system is that instead of improving it is 
constantly growing worse. Insistent pres- 
sure is being exerted upon Congress to 
enact legislation for the so-called Federal 
improvement of roads. Such measures 
would promptly equal the vicious pork 
barrel features of our public building 
and river and harbor bills. No one will 
deny that our roads should be improved 
to a high degree of excellence. But why 
should the National Government under- 
take to improve a road in Nevada, or the 
people of Maine be taxed for improving 
a purely local stretch of road in Mississippi? 
This is a function which belongs purely to 
the individual states. Why should a state 
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with a highly developed system of public 
roads be taxed to build roads for a state 
which has never improved a single mile 
of its highways? The only excuse to be 
offered is that it would enable members of 
Congress to secure additional appropria- 
tions for their home districts as a method 
of campaigning for reélection. 

During the speakership of Mr. Samuel J. 
Randall, the chair recognized a member 
for a long speech, when the House was 
convulsed at the frank declaration: “ Mr. 
Speaker, there are six men in my district 
after my seat and I must do something 
to raise the wind.” This necessity of 
“raising the wind” is the basis of our pork 
barrel plan of legislation. 


THE POWER THAT RULES THE CONGRESSMAN 


Communities and individuals, backed 
by a large share of the public press, whose 
pages teem with demands for economy and 
with condemnations of Congress for ‘ex- 
travagance, are constantly insisting that 
large and sometimes utterly unjustifiable 
appropriations be made in their own 
locality. A member of Congress is told: 
“If you do not get this appropriation for 
a public building, or for this river or harbor, 
or if you do not join in a movement for 
this new line of activity, you will no longer 
be returned to office.” Of course, no man 
in public life wishes systematically to 
adopt a course which will prevent his 
return to the office which he holds, though 
some theorists and political scientists 
seem to think the proper course for a Con- 
gressman is to go straight ahead to defeat. 

I have heard in the House a two-hour 
debate as to whether the janitors who had 
charge of the committee rooms in the 
Capitol building should be retained during 
the summer months. This shows a dis- 
position to guard the minutest expense. 
But that is not the place where money is 
saved. For effective reform along the 
line of economy we must abolish the system 
of favor-trading legislation. And yet | 
do not think in the last analysis that the 
blame really lies with the individual legis- 
lator. It lies rather with the force back 
of him — what he deems to be the demand 
of his constituents. The explanation is 
to be looked for in that subconscious self- 








ishness which seems to underlie all the 
phases of our life. The individual seems 
to think that all governmental actions 
are solely for his individual behoof. And 
through this distorted medium every act 
of the Congressman is judged. 

I quote from a letter recently brought 
to my attention: 


I have always been a hard working man for 
the Republican Party among my friends and 
have always made good, but it has never 
gotten me anything. | served eight months 
in the Spanish War and came back in bad 
shape. I applied for a pension and was 
rejected on red tape. Six years ago | applied 
again with the same results. This all took 
place under a Republican administration. 
Put yourself in my place a short time and tell 
me how you would feel about the Republican 
Party. I wish to state that if the Republican 
Party expects anything from me or any one of 
my many friends they will have to make good 
and -when they do | will make good on my part. 


For this man at least the record of the 
Republican Party was made up on his 
pension case — not on the tariff question, 
the trust question, nor any of the other 
momentous issues of the last decade — it 
was a failure and to be renounced be- 
cause his claim to a pension had not been 
granted. Nor is this an unusual letter. 


PERSONAL AND SECTIONAL GREED 


Week after week at least 75 per cent. 
of the mail received by a Congressman 
consists of letters from constituents who 
are urging bills or claims of a selfish nature, 
either local or purely personal. Those of 
a personal nature may include pensions, 
claims against the Government, requests 
for positions or endorsements for those 
who are seeking promotion in the Govern- 
ment service. Of a local nature are bills 
to improve rivers and harbors, erect public 
buildings, and to secure Government ap- 
propriations for the establishment of 
military posts and naval stations. For 
example, during the last year an ambitious 
. propaganda was undertaken to build a 
road from Washington to Gettysburg as 
a memorial to President Lincoln. Other 


suggested plans for this memorial con- 
templated the erection of a magnificent 
monument in Washington. 


The petitions 
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and letters which were received in behalf of 
the road were almost entirely from people 
who were interested in the manufacture 
and sale of automobiles and their parts. 
These were interested from the purely 
selfish standpoint of promoting the auto- 
mobile industry. Not a single letter was 
received on the subject from any of the old 
soldiers whom Lincoln had so loved or from 
colored men whom he had freed, urging 
unselfishly the erection of a monument on 
which should be graven the story of his 
life and martyrdom. This system of self- 
seeking is essentially non-partisan. The 
beneficiaries are of all parties. All sec- 
tions benefit by its extravagance. 
Political preferment is the reward 
promised the disciple of extravagant 
appropriations. Meanwhile local obloquy 
is visited upon those in public life who 
advocate economy. And the man who 
secures an appropriation for a river im- 
provement or a new public building is more 
widely applauded than one who takes a 
broad statesmanlike view of the demands 
of the Nation and votes against pork 
barrel bills. Members do not vote for 
these measures from any evil desire to 
embarrass the Treasury. It is rather a 
question of political expediency with them. 
We must expect our annual appropriation 
bills to increase in their extravagance and 
our Government to become more and 
more costly so long as these measures are 
framed chiefly to promote the fortunes of 
political parties and individuals. 


THE NEED FOR AN UNFETTERED CONGRESS 


When once the people of the cities, 
counties, and states will think broadly 
along comprehensive lines, this source of 
reproach for the official will disappear, and 
with it will disappear plundering legis- 
lation and the degradation of the legislator 
to the position of a mere solicitor for his 
district. And yet I believe that, when 
you reach the real American citizen, he is 
not going to judge a Senator of the United 
States by the part that he plays in getting 
something out of the national grab bag. 

Meanwhile we should change the 
methods which govern this system of 
appropriations — so that self-respecting 
members will not be forced to beg for 
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“pork” —and so that others will be pre- 
vented from doing so. One method sug- 
gested is by a constitutional amendment 
giving the President the authority to veto 
separate items of appropriation bills. _In- 
defensible items of these pork barrel bills 
could be eliminated by the Executive 
pen. This would relieve the President of 
the embarrassment of being forced to sign 
bills containing indefensible items without 
endangering other items carrying abso- 
lutely necessary appropriations. 

There are two other possible methods of 
driving pork barrel legislation from the 
halls of Congress. This evil thrives upon 
omnibus measures in which indefensible 
items are grouped according to the appar- 
ent necessities of the roll-call and leavened 
with occasional projects of commanding 
merit. Every new project should be pre- 
sented and voted upon in Congress as a 
separate bill. Members of Congress would 
thus be relieved of the necessity of sup- 
porting bills containing improper items 
to be free to enact necessary legislation. 


TEACHING THE PEOPLE PUBLIC MORALS 


But the most effective weapon is public 
sentiment, which can be awakened to the 
evils of the present system only by a per- 
sistent campaign of education. People 
must be brought to realize that they are 
being taxed to pay the extravagant bills 
foisted upon the Government by this class 
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of legislation. Public buildings, river im- 
provements, free seeds, departmental pub- 
lications, are being used to reélect members 
to Congress. Bluntly, the people are fur- 
nishing the money by which they are being 
delivered. The people must be aroused to 
an indignation against the members who 
seek to promote their political fortunes 
at the expense of the Federal treasury. 
Let members, who boast of their prowess 
in securing millions of dollars from Con- 
gress for their home districts, realize that 
the public does not approve their course 
and will mark them for defeat — thus the 
evil will be driven from the Capitol. 

It is a strange phase of the psychological 
moods of the American people that, while 
individual graft by an official, or other per- 
son, meets with prompt and just condem- 
nation, graft, or something very similar to 
it, accomplished by appropriation from the 
Federal treasury, for the benefit of local 
communities, brings only wide approval. 

Meantime, the public must be aroused 
to a feeling of resentment against this 
spoils system of legislation. They pay 
the bills — indirectly, it is true, but still 
they pay them. If they were to receive, 
semi-annually, tax bills for the expenses of 
the National Government, as they do for 
the local governments, I am certain that 
popular indignation would soon be pro- 
voked and the evil would be driven out 
of our legislative halls. 


THE BACTERIA OF BAD BUSINESS 


THE MATTER WITH THE MILKMAN — A STUDY OF ROCHESTER’S MILK SUPPLY 


BY 


DR. JOHN R. WILLIAMS 


HE fundamertal reason that 
impure milk is sold in Ameri- 


can cities is an economic 
reason and not a_ sanitary 
reason. Under the present 


conditions of production and marketing, 
most dairy farmers and milk dealers simply 
cannot afford to make and sell milk that 
is safe to drink. 


I make these statements upon the 
authority of a searching investigation of 
the milk industry in and about the typical 
American city of Rochester, N. Y. | had 
previously learned, what is notorious among 
students of this industry, that the quality 
of the milk that is sold in American cities 
has not materially improved in the last 
twelve years. The health bureaus have 
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unceasingly waged aggressive educational 
campaigns for pure milk, and the cities 
have vigilantly inspected the milk supply 
and have punished those dealers who 
have fallen below the requirements of 
stringent sanitary ordinances. And still 
most of the milk that is sold is of a quality 
that makes its use a standing menace to 
the health of the community. 

The failure of these faithful and uni- 
versal efforts led me to undertake an 
investigation of the problem along new 
lines in Rochester. | assumed that this 
failure indicated that other causes than 
sheer carelessness or the wilful neglect 
of milk producers and milk dealers must 
be sought to explain the lack of improve- 
ment in quality. For example, if the 
marketing of milk in a pure and cleanly 
condition involves the expenditure of 
prohibitive sums of money, or if the 
present methods of production and dis- 
tribution are wasteful or inefficient, it 
would be clear that the true cause was 
economic and not merely sanitary. In 
brief, it might be-found that the pro- 
ducers and marketers of milk could not 
afford, as a business proposition, under 
existing conditions, to make and sell milk 
as good as the laws require. 

The information that was gathered in 
my investigations was tabulated and was 
interpreted in the light of personal ob- 
servations. Two inevitable conclusions 
arose clearly from the mass of detail: 

1. That the fundamental cause of impure 
milk on the farms is the uneconomic method 
of production. 

This cause is apparent typically in two 
classes of producers: 

(a) Those who conduct dairy farms 
on suburban lands which are held on spec- 
ulation for the rise in price that will come 
from the certain growth of the city toward 
them, and which are already so valuable 
that the dairymen cannot earn interest on 
their value by legitimate methods of pro- 
ducing milk; and 

(b) Those who through ignorance do 
not manage their farms skilfully enough 
in the feeding and care of their cows to 
make the business profitable enough to 
be able to afford the proper care in the 
handling of the milk. 


2. That the fundamental cause of impure 
milk in the city is the uneconomic method 
of distribution. 

The most striking evidence of this 
cause is that altogether too many dealers 
are engaged in distrituting milk, with the 
results that twice as much money and 
twice as many men and horses and wagons 
as are necessary are employed to perform 
this service. Of course, these facts mean 
that the dealers get less than a fair profit 
and cannot, therefore, be overly nice in 
the care of the quality of their product. 
And they mean, too, that the consumers 
pay more than a fair price for milk — of 
an inferior grade. 

The fuller details of these investigations 
appear in the following pages and in the 
photographs which illustrate them. 

To test my theory, I made an exhaustive 
study of ten typical dairy farms near 
Rochester and of the operations of 173 
milk distributors in the city itself. At 
every farm | learned the number of acres 
under the dairyman’s control, the number 
of acres devoted to dairying, the 
value of the land per acre, the number of 
cows, the amount of milk they produced 
yearly, the total yearly cost of its produc- 
tion, the labor profit or loss by the year, 
and the official record of the bacteria count 
of the milk for two years. Besides these 
statistics, | made a personal survey, taking 
photographs for verification, of the appear- 
ance and arrangement of the farms and of 
distinguishing peculiarities of their man- 
agement. 

In Rochester, the statistics and observa- 
tions were even more searching. The 
dealers were questioned as to the amounts 
and kinds of milk sold, the number of 
men and horses and wagons employed, 
the length of their routes, the number cf 
their customers, the value of their real 
estate and equipment, their bills for coal 
and ice, maintenance and labor costs, the 
cost of bottles, the cost of the milk to 
them and the proportion of this cost 
that the producer received, their receipts 
from customers, and their profits or losses 
on labor account. And the official record 
of the quality of milk supplied by every 
dealer for two years was obtained. 

For example, | found that, in a section 
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in which most of the inhabitants were 
Negroes, 23 distributors were traveling 20 
miles daily to supply 165 homes which 
could be supplied by one distributor 
traveling only two miles. On an average, 
in each of four sections of American 
workingmen, 47 distributors were travel- 
ing 38 miles to 431 homes, in every case a 
waste of more than 40 men’s work and 
of 25 miles of travel. In each of four 
districts of foreign workingmen, 49 dis- 
tributors were traveling 37 miles to serve 
317 homes which one dealer could supply in 
24 miles of travel. Twenty-six distributors 
were traveling 48 miles to supply 443 
homes of middle-class Americans, though 
one man could have performed the same 
service by traveling 23 miles. In each of 
five sections of well-to-do homes, 23 dis- 
tributors were traveling 22 miles to per- 
form a single distributor’s service of tra- 
veling a little more than 2 miles to 173 
homes. 

The investigation was carried on into 
the homes of their customers, and was 
methodically pursued among fifteen classes 
of consumers, selected with reference to 
their earning capacity, their nationality, 
and their general type of occupations. 
Thus the kind and quantity of milk used 
by more than five thousand families (5,436, 
to be exact) of every class was ascertained; 
whether certified milk, store milk, or 
condensed milk was used, and whether or 
not ice was used to preserve it. 

In these investigations, | found that, in 
one section, peopled chiefly by colored folk 
1,128 people in 231 homes used 245 quarts 
of milk daily, and in 91 of these homes 
no ice was used; in four sections of Amer- 
ican workingmen, 5,226 people in 1,962 
homes used 2,272 quarts daily, and 1,049 
homes used no ice; in four similar sections 
of foreign laborers, 9,480 people in 1,881 
homes, used 1,927 quarts a day, and less 
than half the homes (972) used ice; in a 
section of American middle-class homes, 
1,939 people in 450 homes used 533 quarts 
daily, and 149 homes used no ice; 3,925 
people, in 912 homes in five sections of 
well-to-do people, used 1,412 quarts a 
day, and only 45 homes were without ice. 

In the suburbs of Rochester, as in the 
suburbs of most cities, are a considerable 
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number of dairy farms. As a rule the 
poorest milk comes from these places. 
The land that is here used for dairying is 
often worth as much as $1,200 an acre. 
It is obvious that the “overhead charge” 
on these places is so great that the business 
cannot be conducted properly and profit- 
ably. Such land, because of its nearness 
to the city, is usually being held for resi- 
dential purposes and the owner is rarely 
willing to erect and maintain buildings 
and equipment for dairying. Indeed, for 
this reason, the most insanitary cow barns 
and the poorest equipment are found on 
these places. The community, by its 
present plan of taxing land according to 
the value of the improvements that are 
on it, not only encourages but actually 
puts a premium on disorder and neglect. 
Hence, the keeping of cows on valuable 
suburban property may be, and often is, 
a subterfuge for evading just taxation. 
On other suburban farms the milk 
business is conducted in conjunction with 
fruit culture and truck gardening. The 
cattle are maintained chiefly for the 
fertilizer they afford. In these instances 
the dairying is by far the least profitable 
and accordingly suffers the most neglect. 
Gross evidences of neglect and inefficiency 
appear, which affect not only the cost but 
the quality of milk production. Often- 
times a farmer owns only two or three 
cows, and sells their milk to a neighboring 
dealer. These small producers rarely have 
any equipment for dairying, and hence 
the danger of contamination and disease 
is not only greatly multiplied but the 
evil is infinitely more difficult to control. 
On one dairy farm the owner is 
attempting to make milk on land which 
very shortly will be used for building lots. 
This property is worth at least $1,000 an 
acre. It is costing the owner nearly six 
cents a quart to produce milk. He thus 
loses approximately two cents on every 
quart he sells, because he could purchase 
milk from farmers in the country districts 
for four cents a quart. Hence his annual 
loss on milk production, including his own 
labor, is $710. This farmer distributes 
the milk at seven and a fraction cents a 
quart and makes only a precarious living. 
His buildings and equipment, as would 
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be expected, are very crude and insanitary. 
He cannot afford, on this valuable land, to 
build and maintain a suitable dairy plant. 
The unhygienic character of his outfit is 
strikingly indicated by the quality of the 
milk which he produces. For the last 
two years the average bacterial count of 
his milk has been 471,000 germs per cubic 
centimetre, notwithstanding that he is 
able to distribute it twenty-four hours 
fresher than most dealers, who get their 
supply by railroad. A bacterial count of 
more than 100,000 germs per cubic centi- 
metre is considered bad, and is evidence 
of unclean methods or of dirty milk. 

The ordinary farm land of western New 
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20 per cent. of the tillable land in the 
Genesee Valley is used for grazing, although 
it has been shown repeatediy that cropping 
on fertile land is a much more economical 
method of feeding than pasturing. The 
more progressive farmers are those who 
grow their food materials. For example, 
on one of the farms studied it was decided 
to plant fodder corn on a portion of a 
50-acre pasture lot, which before that time 
would barely maintain the dairy herd 
for more than a few weeks. The first 
crop yielded 200 tons, or enough food to 
maintain the herd for nearly a year. 
Almost without exception the progres- 
sive dairymen who cultivate their tillable 
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AN ECONOMIC WASTE IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF MILK IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


York, in distinction from suburban prop- 
erty, ranges in value from $50 to $200 an 
acre, depending on the nature of the soil 
and its nearness toa market. The average 
cost of milk production on these farms is 
about three and four tenths cents a 
quart. The price received for the milk 
laid down in Rochester varies from three 
and one half to four cents a quart. 

In the country districts, many farmers 
are holding more land than they can prop- 
erly work. Many farmers own from 


200 to 1,200 acres, of which not more 
than one third is cultivated, usually be- 
cause it is difficult. to get labor. 


At least 


land have superior buildings and equip- 
ment. The majority of milk farmers, 
however, besides pasturing excessively, 
are very neglectful of their buildings and 
of their tools. The value of paint as a 
preservative apparently is little appre- 
ciated. Asa rule the cows are kept in the 
least desirable parts of the barn, usually 
in quarters unsuited for any other purpose. 
The dry, light, and well ventilated por- 
tions of the building are reserved for the 
hay and grain and for the farm vehicles, 
and the cows are quartered in dark, deep, 
stuffy basements. 

This unhygienic treatment of the cows 
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has an economic significance of vast im- 
portance. It is directly reflected in the 
prevalence of tuberculosis among the 
dairy herds. The raising of good strong 
types of milch cows is likewise grossly 
neglected. Occasionally a producer was 
found who was engaged in the breeding 
of high grade registered stock, but the 
average dairyman is content, for the most 
part, to propagate any kind of scrub cattle. 
This is particularly true of small farmers. 
The result is that on many farms are to 
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liquid portions are allowed to soak into 
the ground and are lost. 

The usual type of milk house is a small, 
inexpensive structure adjoining the barn. 
These little buildings, as a rule, contain 
no other apparatus than a small wash 
board device for aerating and a large 
cooling box in which the milk is stored. 
Very few farms are equipped with steam 
boilers or have adequate facilities for 
washing or sterilizing utensils. Many 
producers depend upon the dealer in the 
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WASTED EFFORT IN DISTRIBUTING MILK IN A POPULOUS CITY DISTRICT 


be found cows which do not give enough 
milk to pay for the food they consume. 
Many other evidences of wasteful methods 
were noted on these places, such as the 
lack of appreciation of the value of manure 
and the indifferent methods of its disposal. 
One student of the problem declares that 
during the warm season flies eat and carry 
off about one fourth (by weight) of the 
manure. The common practice is to 


deposit manure in the place most accessible 
from the cow stable, generally just out- 
side the barn door, where the valuable or 





city to cleanse the cans and very few city 
dealers have proper equipment to do this. 

Of great importance is the conservatism 
of most farmers in applying new and 
efficient methods to their dairy practice. 
It is an exceptional dairyman who con- 
cerns himself with the _ profit-yielding 
capacity of his herd, or with the problems 
of cattle hygiene, of sanitary farm build- 
ing construction, of economic manure 
disposal, or of soil cropping. 

Nevertheless, it is to be doubted if the 
cost of high grade market milk production 
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can be reduced. Though it is obvious 
to the student of economics that many of 
the methods are wasteful and inefficient, 
it is also true that the farmer is not ade- 
quately compensated for his service. 
Improvement in market milk produc- 
tion will come with the adoption of in- 
tensive farming, with intelligent breeding 
and care of cattle, with the introduction 
of modern methods in the dairy, and with 
active codperation with the selling agencies 
in the city. Under such a plan milk, of 
high degree of purity and free from all 
disease contamination, should be made 
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Pasteurization, when needed, could te 
properly done. Excesses in supply could 
be economically made into butter and 
other milk products. Vigilant supervision 
and inspection of an entire municipal 
supply could be maintained at nominal 
cost. The present method of milk 
inspection of American cities is inade- 
quate and from its nature it must 
ever be so. 

This plan of controlling production is 
employed by the New York Milk Demon- 
strating Company, of Homer, N.Y. The 
essential details of it were originated 





Number of distributors 
Quarts of milk sold daily 
Number of men employed 
Number of horses employed 
Number of wagons employed 
Length of routes in miles 
Number of customers 


Value of milk room equipment 
Value of horses and wagons . 
Value of real estate 


Total investment 


Interest and depreciation 

Cost of coal and -.2 : 

Milk shrinkage, waste, etc. : 
Maintenance of horses and wagons 
Daily wages of labor . ; 
Cost of bottles 


Total cost of distribution 
Amount paid to producers 


Total cost to distributors 
Total receipts of distributors 


Labor profit. 
Labor loss 











173 

63,314 

350 

360 

305 

2,509 

35,090 
$ 76,902 
107,450 
96,700 

$28 1,052 
$110.65 
107.40 
84.04 
378.80 
321.81 
180.63 

$1,183.33 

2,895.10 

$4,078. 43 

$4,876.96 

79-42 

3.90 











AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE BUSINESS OF DISTRIBUTING MILK IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


profitable for but little more than it now 
costs to produce the present variable and 
commonly dirty milk. Receiving sta- 
tions, under the control of the city, should 
be established in the principal dairy com- 
munities. These should coéperate with 
the producers in the country and with the 
distributing agencies in the city. To 
these stations every dairyman should 
bring his milk to be examined and to be 
paid for on the basis of cleanliness and 
butter fat content. Here the milk could 
be graded and prepared for market. 


by Dr. Charles E. North, of the National 
Milk Committee. 

After these conclusions were reached 
from the studies that were made in the 
country, attention was turned to the 
problem in the city. 

Rochester has a population of about 
225,000. Supplying these inhabitants 
are more than 200 milk dealers or com- 
panies. With the exception of three 
moderate-sized concerns, the distributors 
are all small dealers. Much of the 
milk sold receives the condemnation of 
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the health bureau 
and may be con- 
sidered insanitary. 
At the time the 
inquiry was begun, 
185 dealers were en- 
gaged in the dis- 
tribution of milk. 
During the last 
three years there 
were about 75 
changes in the own- 
ershipof the various 
businesses: that is 
to say, old dealers 
gave up the work 
or mew ones en- 





of milk in 5,400 
homes. The city 
was divided into 
sections, represent- 
ing the different 
social and economic 
classes, and from 
100 to 700 homes 
in each district 
were visited. Much 
interesting and im- 
portantinformation 
was thus secured. 
The poorer classes, 
as would be ex- 
pected, use less milk 
than their more for- 








tered it. This fairly A SANITARY MILK HOUSE tunate neighbors. 
indicates the tran- SUCH A BUILDING (CLEAN, SCREENED, AND WELL- The use of con- 
sient and unprofit- KEPT) IS FOUND ONLY ON FARMS WHOSE OWNERS densed and other 


the industry. 

In this study of distribution a detailed 
examination was made of the business of 
every dealer, and this examination was 
supplemented by a study of the use 
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ARE EFFICIENT MANAGERS OF THEIR STOCK AND 
able character of LAND AND BUILDINGS AS A BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


proprietary milks, 
of store milk and 
loose milk, is confined almost entirely to 
the laboring classes. The explanation 
of this was found to be that comparatively 
few of these people have ice boxes or take 














AN ORDINARY MILK HOUSE AND BARN 


POORLY EQUIPPED, UNPAINTED DAIRY BUILDINGS, COMMON ON FARMS ON WHICH MANURE DISPOSAL AND 
CATTLE BREEDING ARE NEGLECTED. THE UNECONOMIC BASIS OF THE DAIRY BUSINESS PUTS A PREMIUM UPON 


SUCH INSANITARY METHODS AS HANDLING THE CANS IN FLY-INFESTED YARD 
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DAIRYING ON LAND THAT IS TOO VALUABLE FOR THAT PURPOSE 
ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF THE UNECONOMIC METHODS THAT ARE NOW USED IN THE PRODUCTION OF MILK 


AND THAT TEND TO MAKE THE PRICE HIGH AND THE QUALITY LOW. 


A MILK FARM ADJOINING A FINE RESI- 


DENCE SECTION, KEPT AS PASTURE TO LESSEN TAXES AND TO AWAIT A RISE IN VALUE 


ice and most of them, therefore, have no 
means of preserving perishable foods. 
They buy their milk from the grocer as 
it is needed, or use condensed or evaporated 
milks which do not require ice protection. 

One of the most striking facts observed 


was that large numbers of milkmen go 
into every district. For example, in one 
section inhabited by German and Jewish 
working people, 57 distributors were 
supplying 363 homes. These 57 peddlers 
travel 30 miles in running to and fro in 











CHARACTERISTIC BUILDINGS ON A SUBURBAN DAIRY FARM 


THE PRESENT METHOD OF TAXING LAND MAKES IT UNPROFITABLE FOR THE OWNER OF SUCH A FARM 10 
MAINTAIN SANITARY BUILDINGS AND DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
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this section, although the same service 
could easily be rendered by one dealer 
who would need to travel less than 2 miles. 
In the Italian section, 61 distributors were 
traveling 36 miles to supply 353 homes, 
although the same _ service could be 
rendered by one agency in a travel of not 
more than 3 miles. 

This great waste of energy and useless 
traffic is just as great in sections occupied 
by the well-to-do. In one such better 
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HOW THE COWS ARE HOUSED 


ON MOST DAIRY FARMS, IN THE WORST PART OF 
THE BARN. THE COW IS A FRESH AIR ANIMAL AND 
NOT VERY RESISTANT TO DISEASE. STABLES LIKE 
THESE ARE UNECONOMIC BECAUSE THEY LOWER THE 
VITALITY OF THE HERD AND PROMOTE THE SPREAD 
OF TUBERCULOSIS 


district, 27 milk peddlers were supplying 
278 homes. These dealers travel 24 miles 
daily, although the total length of streets 
is less than 2 miles. On many streets a 
different dealer serves every two homes, 
and oftentimes several dealers go to one 
home. In one instance, nine dealers were 
found each delivering one pint of milk 
to one small house. 
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Most of the retail milk business is 
carried on by small dealers who sell from 
100 to 1,000 quarts daily. A few concerns 
do more than this, but even they are small 
companies. Very few dealers keep rec- 
ords which would enable them to deter- 
mine the expense of the various elements 
that enter into the cost of distribution. 
Some of them keep no records. Accord- 
ingly, in this investigation, much of the 
data is approximative and is based on 
diligent inquiry and careful comparative 
study. These difficulties are illustrated 
in the trouble of computing the cost of 
coal for heating the water that is needed 
to wash the cans and bottles. Many 








CRUDE EQUIPMENT IN SUBURBAN DAIRIES 


A BOTTLE FILLER CONSISTING OF AN OLD CAN 
FROM WHICH THE MILK IS DRAWN THROUGH A PIECE 


OF HOSE THAT CANNOT BE STERILIZED, A DEVICE 
THAT IS AS INSANITARY AS THE OLD STYLE OF 
BABIES’ FEEDING BOTTLES 

dealers use the kitchen stove for this 


purpose and have no knowledge of the 
amount or cost of the fuel used. 

For the purpose of study and com- 
parison, the distributors were divided into 
four groups according to the amount of 
business they do. The first group is 
composed of dealers selling less than 150 
quarts daily. Of these there are 25. The 
second group consists of 101 distributors 
who sell from 151 to 300 quarts daily. 
The third group is made up of 44 dealers 
distributing from 301 to 1,000 quarts. 
In the fourth group are the three com- 
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panies of the city who dispense from 
3,000 to 8,000 quarts apiece. The first 
three groups may be classed as small 
dealers. Many of them are men who have 
worked unsuccessfully at other occupa- 
tions and have gone into the milk business 
on the assumption that it is an easy way 
to earn a living. A few of them operate 
small farms in the suburbs, and for these the 
milk business is a side issue. Occasionally 
one of them works at a trade and takes 
care of the milk work outside the hours of 








dealers have built separate milk houses of 
very good construction. The milk room 
is generally made no larger than is nec- 
essary for the actual bottling and handling 
of the milk. Rarely is room provided for 
storing or drying clean cans. The com- 
mon practice is to set them out in the yard 
or street where they are exposed to dust 
and dirt. The equipment is generally 
most meagre, and with the _ smallest 
dealers consists only of an ice box and a 
small stove. Some, however, have not 





THE MOST EXPENSIVE WAY TO DELIVER MILK 


FIVE TIMES AS MUCH MILK CAN BE DELIVERED IN THE SAME TIME AND AT THE SAME COST BY USING A 
2-HORSE TRUCK AND THREE MEN FOR HOUSE-TO-HOUSE DISTRIBUTION 


regular employment. Many of them be- 
gin business by buying an old horse and a 
second-hand wagon, and these they often 
pay for on the instalment plan. The 
usual type of milk wagon is a small, four- 
wheeled vehicle, with or without top, 
divided in the centre by a seat and with 
a carrying capacity of between 100 and 
200 quarts. 

Usually they partition off a portion of 
the barn and use it as a milk room. Others 
build a shed-like wing, usually made of 
second hand lumber, attached to the house. 
Only a few of the more successful small 


even the stove, but get their supply of 
hot water from the kitchen. Indeed, 
where milk houses are in barns, fire in- 
surance underwriters oppose the use of 
heating apparatus. 

The sterilization of milk bottles and 
cans in the majority of milk houses is 
therefore impossible, and an avenue of 
disease contamination is thereby estab- 
lished. More thought is given to making 
the ice box water-tight than to the prin- 
ciples of insulation or refrigeration. Ac- 
cordingly, they are often most ul 
economical in their consumption of ice. 
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Many of the better dealers have hot 
water plants and bottle fillers. A very 
few of them have other appliances such 


as the large companies have for the proper 


utilization of milk excesses and waste. 

In the duplication and reduplication 
of equipment of these places is an unnec- 
essary investment of thousands of dollars. 

At the time this study was made, 170 
dealers were selling less than 1,000 quarts 
daily or a total of about 47,000 quarts, 
most of them averaging less than 4ooquarts. 
They had invested, in crude ice boxes, 
bottle fillers, stoves, cans, etc., more than 
$37,000. Fora much less sum, one modern 
sanitary plant of sufficient capacity to 
do this business could be equipped with 
the best apparatus. A like duplication of 
equipment is seen in the three large com- 
panies which have thus invested more 
than $38,000, although the -equipment 
of any one of them is ample to do the 
business of all three. 

Like extravagances were found in the 
use of horses and wagons. The 170 
small dealers now use 295 horses and 255 





BAD BUSINESS 














WHERE THE MILK IS SOLD 


AS A SIDE ISSUE IN GROCERY AND OTHER SMALL 
STORES. THE AVERAGE BACTERIA COUNT OF THE 
MILK SOLD IN SUCH PLACES IS MORE THAN 1,000,000 
PER CUBIC CENTIMETRE. A COUNT OF MORE THAN 
100,000 INDICATES BAD MILK 


wagons. These represent an investment 
of $82,400. The same service could be 


rendered by one agency, with 40 horses, 
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IN THE REAR OF THE CELLAR. 
WAS 2,284,000 PER CUBIC CENTIMETRE 


A SMALL 
TEN GROWN PEOPLE AND SEVEN LITTLE CHILDREN LIVE IN THIS 4-ROOM COTTAGE. 


DEALER 
THE MILK ROOM IS 


THE AVERAGE BACTERIA COUNT OF THE MILK SOLD FROM THIS PLACE IN IQI1 
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16 trucks, and 2 motor trucks, costing 
approximately $20,000, a possible saving 
of at least $62,000 a year. 

The three large companies, selling more 
than 1,000 quarts daily, now employ 65 
horses and 50 wagons that cost about 
$25,000. Under proper and_ efficient 
methods of distribution their work could 
be done by 12 horses, 4 trucks, and 1 
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following important fact was established 
by this experiment: In the poorer and 
crowded sections of the city, notwith- 
standing that small amounts of milk are 
used, milk could be delivered at the rate 
of 400 quarts per hour, and in the well- 
to-do districts, where houses are farther 
apart, but where more milk is used, it 
could be distributed at the rate of 500 
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THE MILK HOUSE OF A SMALL DEALER 


THE AVERAGE BACTERIA COUNT OF THE MILK DISTRIBUTED FROM THIS HOUSE IN IQII WAS 2,090,000 
PER CUBIC CENTIMETRE 


motor truck, which would afford a saving 
in investment of about $18,000. 

To test the accuracy of these conclu- 
sions, a direct experiment in distribution 
was made. The average retail delivery 
wagon, requiring the services of one man 
and one horse, distributes daily about 
175 quarts of milk. By actual test, it 
was demonstrated that milk can be de- 
livered most economically and most effi- 
ciently by using a large two-horse truck 
carrying 1,000 quarts of milk, manned by 
a driver and two assistants, and by mak- 
ing a house-to-house distribution. The 


quarts an hour. Thus, in a working day 
of eight hours, three men and one two- 
horse truck, under conditions favoring 
efficiency, could deliver between 3,000 
and 4,000 quarts of milk. 

Under such a system it would be de- 
sirable to have a large motor truck to 
replenish the delivery trucks on_ their 
routes. At present, approximately 15 
men and 15 horses and wagons are required 
to render this amount of service. A single 
efficient agency should be able to distribute 
this amount of milk for not more than $15 
a day. It now costs at least $50 a day. 
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THE MODEL RECEIVING CREAMERY OF 


AT AVON, N. Y. 
IS USED IN ROCHESTER. 
AND MUCH EXPENSIVE 


THE CANS AND PAILS THAT 


APPARATUS ON SEVERAL HUNDRED FARMS WOULD BE 


A PRIVATE COMPANY 


FIVE PLANTS LIKE THIS COULD RECEIVE AND PREPARE FOR MARKET ALL THE MILK THAT 


PLANTS WOULD REDUCE THE COST OF PRODUCTION BESIDES RAISING THE QUALITY OF MILK 


This difference of $35 is the price that is 
now paid by the consumer for the needless 
efforts and the wasted energies of a large 
number of peddlers who supply a dozen 
city blocks. It represents sheer loss, 
because milk distribution under the pres- 
ent absurd competitive system benefits 
no one, not even the dealer. 

An examination of the accounting of 
various groups of dealers, as exhibited in 
Table No. 4, shows conclusively that 
most of the distributors make only a very 
meagre living. In many cases their in- 
come is much less than the income of day 
laborers and unskilled mechanics. This 
fact, considered with the fluctuations in 
trade and the losses which commonly 
occur, makes the business most precarious. 
For these reasons the less responsible 
dealers are tempted to recoup their losses 
by resorting to various illicit practices, 
most common of which are bottle stealing, 
adulterating milk, and selling old milk. 

While much of the milk sold by the small 
dealers in the poorer sections is dipped 
from cans, practically all of them use some 


ARE USED BY THE PRODUCERS COULD BE STERILIZED 
MADE UNNECESSARY. SUCH 
bottles. Probably the average milk 


bottle makes from twelve to fifteen trips 
to the consumer and then is either lost, 
broken, or stolen. The small dealers, 
particularly, are guilty of appropriating 
the bottles of their larger competitors. 
In the examination of the bottles being 
used by one reputable dealer, fourteen out 
of twenty-four were found to belong to 
other distributors. In the crates of an 
other dealer seventeen out of twenty-four 
bore the names of other distributors. 
Many families take from more than one 
milkman, and it is not uncommon for the 
first peddler on the ground to take the 
bottles of the others. This custom has 
developed a spirit of carelessness in the 
handling of bottles with the result that 
thousands of them yearly are needlessly 
broken or thrown away. 

In the yards of most dealers are barrels 
of broken bottles, representing many 
dollars’ loss. On the premises of one 
small distributor five large barrels were 
found, all full of broken glass, represent- 
ing at least 1,000 bottles, most of them 











belonging to other dealers. They cost 
their original purchaser at least $55. 
However, the consumers must be 
charged with a large part of this un- 
necessary loss. Every year thousands 
of milk bottles are used in homes and 
shops to store food and for other purposes. 
Thousands of bottles are thrown away into 
ash and rubbish cans and are thus broken 
or lost. Recently the city has established 
a plant for the sorting of rubbish. Dur- 
ing the last six months 3,000 good milk 
bottles have here been rescued, but at 
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Rochester is at least $10,000 a year. This 
is a tax which adds to the cost of milk to 
the consumer. 

It is possible to estimate with reason- 
able accuracy the principal losses that 
are occasioned by the use of the present 
system of distribution and to determine 
the saving that could be effected were 
proper and efficient methods employed. 
This is clearly set forth in the subjoined 
comparative tabulation, in which account 
is taken of the rent or real estate value. 
It is obvious, however, that a saving could 





WASTEFUL INVESTMENT IN CITY MILK HOUSE EQUIPMENT 


FAR MORE MONEY IS INVESTED IN NEEDLESSLY DUPLICATED PLANTS OF THIS CRUDE AND MEAGRE TYPE THAN 
WOULD BE NECESSARY TO EQUIP ONE MODEL PLANT THAT COULD SUPPLY TKE WHOLE CITY 


least as many more were broken and de- 
stroyed. The average price paid for a 
milk bottle is five and one half cents. 
The loss from theft and carelessness in 


be effected in these costs were the business 
of all the dealers conducted on one prop- 
erty. These estimates allow liberally 
for amortization, interest, and superin- 








THE COST OF DISTRIBUTING MILK IN ROCHESTER 


Under the Present System 


356 men and in many cases their families 
380 horses 

305 wagons 

2,509 miles of travel 

$76,600 invested in milk room equipment 
$108,000 invested in horses and wagons 
$2,000 present daily cost of distribution 
$720,000 yearly cost of distribution. 


Under a Model System 


90 men 
80 horses 

25 horse-drawn trucks 

300 miles of travel 

$40,000 equipment for one sanitary plant 
$30,750 equipment of horses and trucks 

$600 estimated daily cost of distribution 
$220,000 estimated yearly cost of distribution 
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-tendence, and they 
are made with con— 
servative judgment. 
There is little ques- 
tion that if the milk 
supply of Rochester 
were to be distri- 
buted by one 
agency properly 
organized and 
equipped, a saving 
to consumers of at 
least $500,000 
yearly could be 
effected. 

The results of 
this study clearly 
indicate that the 
present system of 
milk distribution, 
such as is found in 
Rochester and most 
American cities, 
is very wasteful 
and is_ responsible 





MODEL MILK ROOM EQUIPMENT 


LIKE THAT WHICH IS ILLUSTRATED ON THE 
CEDING PAGE, AND ADDS TO THE MENACE OF 
IMPURE MILK SUPPLY 




















A SANITARY MILK PLANT 


UNECONOMIC, HOWEVER, FOR IT CANNOT BE UTILIZED TO FULL CAPACITY BECAUSE TWO OTHER PLANTS 
AND ANY ONE OF THEM COULD DO THE WORK OF ALL THREE 


IN ROCHESTER HAVE THE SAME EQUIPMENT 





DUPLICATION OF PLANTS MAKES IT MORE PROFIT- 
ABLE FOR THE DEALER TO MAINTAIN MACHINERY 


PRE- 
AN 
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for much of the bad 
milk that is sold. 
At present, muni- 
cipalities are at- 
tempting to protect 
the public milk sup- 
plies by exercising 
their police power 
in endeavoring 
to maintain certain 
standards of purity. 
With the _ excep- 
tion of a few large 
cities, the milk busi- 
ness is in the hands 
of many small 
dealerswho have no 
training or fitness 
for the occupation. 
Though the pre- 
vailing system of 
espionage of health 
bureaus occas- 
ionally detects and 
represses vendors 
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WASTED MILK BOTTLES 


BARRELS OF BOTTLES BROKEN THROUGH SHEER 
CARELESSNESS IN HANDLING. PART OF ROCHESTER’S 
$10,000 YEARLY LOSS’ THAT ADDS TO THE COST OF MILK 


of impure milk, the system utterly fails 
to secure an unvarying, dependable supply. 
One inevitable conclusion from this study 
is that this extravagant method of dis- 





WHY MILK IS EXPENSIVE 
ABOUT ONE THOUSAND BOTTLES A MONTH. ARE 
SORTED FROM THE RUBBISH AT THE MUNICIPAL 
INCINERATING PLANT, A STRIKING PROOF OF THE 
CARELESSNESS OF HOUSEKEEPERS. MANY OF THESE 
BOTTLES ARE SOLD TO SMALL DEALERS WHO HAVE 
NO MEANS OF STERILIZING THEM 


tribution not only adds an unnecessary 
burden to the consumer but it also reacts 
upon the distributor, because it makes the 
business too unprofitable to be done well. 
It is to be doubted, therefore, that any 
further headway will be made in the 
municipal milk problem by legal mandate 
beyond the present conditions. 

So universal is the use of milk that it 
may be regarded as a necessity of life. 
Its purity, therefore, has an important 
bearing on the ‘public health. In this 
respect it may be compared to water. 
Municipalities have long since appreciated 
the necessity of preserving the integrity 











CARELESS SORTING OF BOTTLES 

A COMMON PRACTICE THAT IS EVIDENCE OF THE 
UNECONOMIC CONDITION OF MILK _ DISTRIBUTION, 
WHICH IS THE FUNDAMENTAL CAUSE OF HIGH PRICES 
AND POOR .QUALITY. IN TWO OF THIS DEALERS 
CRATES THE BOTTLES OF FOURTEEN OTHER DISTRIBU- 
TORS WERE FOUND 
of their water supplies even to the extent 
of owning them. They have, likewise, 
recognized the expedience of providing 
market places where the sale and exchange 
of. less perishable foods may be facilitated 
in an economical and cleanly manner. 
All these activities bear an important 
relation to the public health, but none 
the less does milk. Why, therefore, 
should not cities control their own milk 
supplies so that the people may have pure, 
wholesome milk at a minimum cost? 

The solution of the milk problem lies, 
therefore, in the better economic control 
of production and distribution. 
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TWo |i THAT TURNED 
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DULUTH, GROWN BIG BY TAKING TOLL OF PASSING TRAFFIC TO THE GREAT 


LAKES, 


NOW MAKING POSSIBLE A LARGER GROWTH BY DEVELOPING AN 


AGRICULTURAL BACK COUNTRY — DELAVAN, WIS., DOING ITS DUTY TO 
ITS NEIGHBORING FARMS BY EXTENDING THE RADIUS OF INFLUENCE 
OF ITS CHURCHES, LIBRARY, HIGH SCHOOLS, AND STORES — WHAT 


A “RURAL SURVEY” CAN DO TO STIMULATE THE 
LIFE OF 


AND BUSINESS 


SOCIAL 
A FARMING COMMUNITY 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


HAT are you going 

to feed them on?” 
The directors of the 
Duluth Commercial 
Club had been talking 
about “boosting”? Duluth, getting new 
industries that would bring thousands of 
workmen and their families to the “Zenith 
City of the Unsalted Seas.” They had 
expatiated upon the natural advantages 
of Duluth as a manufacturing centre, 
sitting at the western limit of naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes and at the 
easternmost terminal of the transcon- 
tinental railroads, unlimited iron and 
timber at their very doors — these things 
ought to appeal to the manufacturer look- 
ing for a new location. Then Major 
Hubert V. Eva, who is secretary of the 
Commercial Club, spoiled it all by asking: 
“What are you going to feed them on?” 
Most of the directors thought he was 
joking. He pointed out that in all of 
northeastern Minnesota, in the country 
tributary to Duluth, there were not enough 
foodstuffs produced to support a city 


population very much smaller than Du- 
luth’s 80,000. A little investigation con- 
vinced them that Duluth’s markets were 
being supplied by St. Paul commission 
houses after the Twin Cities had taken their 
pick of the best. 

So it came about that when | sat down 
at luncheon in the Club rooms last June 
my host, Mr. A. B. Hostetter, bore the 
title of “Superintendent of Agriculture of 
the Duluth Commercial Club.” From 
table to table noticeably non-commercial 
conversation passed. 

“How are your peas coming on, John?” 
called a prosperous-looking citizen to a 
friend at another table. 

“Coming on fine, Harry. 
corn?” 

“Looking great. 1’ll bring some down 
for lunch as soon as it’s big enough.” 

“Are your members all farmers?” | 
asked, as these and similar interchanges 
about the big room caught my ear. Mr. 
Hostetter laughed. 

“In a way everybody in Duluth is a 
farmer,” he said. “It just happens that 


How’s your 
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the gentleman in the corner is a million- 
aire iron man. The one who spoke of his 
corn made a fortune in lumber and retired 
some years ago. | suppose there are more 
millionaires in Duluth, in proportion to 
population, than in any other city. But 
if you want to get them really interested 
just begin to talk about farming. It’s 
the farms in St. Louis County that are 
going to make Duluth the real metropolis 
of the Northwest.” 

A seven-mile sand bar, Minnesota 


and 120 miles long, but it had never been 
able to feed even the lumbermen, not ty 
speak of the miners on the ranges and the 
people of Duluth. The tradition was that 
nothing would grow on this soil. 

But Major Eva, the secretary of the 
Commercial Club, believed otherwise. 

“They never could make me believe 
that land that would produce as good a 
crop of trees as that would not produce 
just as good a crop of potatoes or celery 
or anything else,” he said. “A few other 
people in Duluth 





Point, separates the 
harbor from Lake 
Superior. Behind 
it Duluth has the 
finest natural har- 
bor on the Great 
Lakes. Forty-five 
years ago there was 
an Astor fur trad- 
ing post up the 
river. Then lum- 
bermen came and 
made millions cut- 
ting the timber. 
Then Jay Cooke 
built the Northern 
Pacific and picked 
Duluth as its east- 
ern terminal. The 
lumbermen had 
built a village; the 
villagers took toll 
of the wheat that 
began to flow 
through from the 
Northwest over 
the new railroad for 
trans-shipment by 
thelake ships to the 
seaboard, and they built a city. Then, 
when the last of the timber was gone, 
somebody scraped the surface of the earth 
a few miles back of the city and found iron 
ore, and the city began to take on the airs 
of a metropolis. 

Duluth continued to take toll from the 
wheat and it took a few pounds out of 
every ton of iron from the ranges, but it 
had no industries. Back of it lay bare, 
rocky hillsides, and beyond them nothing 
but stumps and second-growth forest. 
This county of St. Louis is 60 miles wide 





SOTA, HOW TO FARM 





MR. A. B. HOSTETTER 

WHO IS EMPLOYED BY THE DULUTH COMMERCIAL of 
CLUB AS SUPERINTENDENT 
TEACH THE FARMERS OF ST. 


agreed with me, but 
if it hadn’t been for 
Mr. Craig’s experi- 
ment with the Jean 
Du Luth Farm, | 
suppose people 
would still be say- 
ing that you can- 
not raise crops in 
this territory.” 
Mr. Charles P. 
Craig had not 
laughed when Ma- 
jor Eva asked the 
directors of the 
Commercial Club 
what they were 
going to do to feed 
an increased popu- 
lation. Mr. Craig 
and his business 
associates, ten years 
ago, possessed sev- 
eral hundred acres 
second-growth 
timber a few miles 
from Duluth. They 
had cleared a part 
of the property, primarily to establish sum- 
mer homes for their families in the woods, 
but, incidentally, to experiment in farm- 
ing in St. Louis County. And at the time 
Major Eva asked his momentous question 
they had just discovered that farming on 
the cleared land was not only possible, 
but actually profitable. Mr. Craig took 
the other directors of the Commercial 
Club out to the Jean Du Luth Farm and 
showed what he had done. The Duluth 
Commercial Club has a thousand members 
and an annual income of $125,000, so 





OF AGRICULTURE TO 
LOUIS COUNTY, MINNE- 























DULUTH, A CITY WITHOUT AN AGRICULTURAL FOUNDATION 


BUILT ON THE BLEAK HILLS BESIDE LAKE SUPERIOR AS THE EASTERN TERMINUS OF THE 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD AND AS A FREIGHT DEPOT FOR THE IRON MINING DISTRICT OF 
THE MESABI RANGE, IT HAS RECENTLY REALIZED THE NECESSITY OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT TO 
AID ITS BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 








AROUND DULUTH, MINN. THE LOWER PICTURE SHOWS THE FIRST STEP OF BLOWING UP AND 
REMOVING STUMPS; THE MIDDLE PICTURE SHOWS A CROP OF RUTABAGA, AND THE UPPER PICTURE 
A CROP OF CELERY, THAT HAS BEEN GROWN ON THESE CLEARED LANDS. SOME OF THESE CELERY 
GARDENS HAVE YIELDED $1,000 AN ACRE IN NET PROFITS. THE DULUTH COMMERCIAL CLUB IS 
ENCOURAGING ALL PRACTICABLE FORMS OF AGRICULTURE AS A MEANS TO BUILD UP A LOCAL 
FOOD SUPPLY, WHICH THE CITY HAS HITHERTO LACKED 
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when it sees an opportunity to do some- 
thing for the betterment of Duluth it is not 
only financially able to carry out any 
reasonable project, but is also able to put 
behind the project the pressure of organ- 
ized public opinion. 

The moving force in the Commercial 
Club is its Public Affairs Committee. A 
new sub-committee on agriculture was 
formed, and Major Eva was commissioned 
to engage the best man he could find to 
show them how to develop the hitherto 
untouched agricultural resources of their 
hinterland. 

Mr. Hostetter had been a farmer all 
his life and a teacher of farmers in the 
agricultural institutes of Illinois for many 
years. The committee gave him a free 
hand to do whatever might be neces- 
sary to enable St. Louis County to feed 
the entire present and prospective popula- 
tion of Duluth. 

“You tell us what to do and we'll do it,” 
was the way they put it. 

The biggest problem was that of clearing 
the land. The old stumps and the new 
second growth cost nearly $50 an acre 
to remove. Only intensive cultivation, 
market gardening, and dairy farming under 
the most modern scientific conditions, 
could be made profitable on land as ex- 
pensive as this. 

The unusual high cost also put these 
lands out of reach of the average farmer. 
Some means had to be found wherebyeither 
the necessary capital for clearing the land 
could be advanced on long-time terms or 
else the land itself sold on terms that would 
enable the buyer to get considerable clear- 
ing done before the outstanding payments 
on the land fell due. 

The business men of the Commercial 
Club set themselves at the solution of both 
these problems, while Mr. Hostetter began 
active work in the education of the few 
farmers already located in the county, en- 
couraged the trial of new crops, and began 
working out plans for getting home- 
grown foodstuffs into the markets of 
Duluth. 

By this time the business men were 
becoming enthusiastic over farming, and 
while the larger projects were maturing, 
some began trying experiments in garden- 
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ing in the back yards of their homes. The 
results showed that anything that could 
be grown anywhere in the northern United 
States would flourish on the soil of Duluth 
and its environs. Some of the earlier 
experimental gardeners came to grief in 
their first season by sprinkling their plan- 
tations with a hose connected with the 
city water supply. The sparkling water 
of Lake Superior seldom rises much above 








REV. C. F. GALPIN 
WHO SUGGESTED TO THE BUSINESS MEN OF 


DELAVAN, WIS., THAT THEY MAKE A COMMUNITY 
SURVEY TO LEARN HOW FAR ITS’ BUSINESS AND 
SOCIAL INFLUENCE EXTENDED INTO THE COUNTRY 


the freezing point. At the inlet of the 
Duluth water works the average tem- 
perature is less than 4o degrees. But 
very soon the amateur gardeners of Duluth 
learned to warm the water in open barrels 
or to spray it from high stand-pipes in fine, 
heat-absorbing mist-drops, and the craze 
for gardening spread rapidly. At first 
only the wealthier citizens took much 
interest in it, but the salaried men and 



































A RESULT OF A COMMUNITY SURVEY 


THE HITCH BARN WHICH THE MERCHANTS OF 
DELAVAN, WIS., BUILT TO ATTRACT FARMERS FROM 
THE NEIGHBORING COUNTRY TO DO THEIR TRADING 
IN DELAVAN 


wage-workers were quick to see the 
economic value of growing their own food, 
and to-day a majority of the homes in 
Duluth have their own vegetable gardens. 

The Commercial Club tried to get the 
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Duluth school authorities to establish 
classes in poultry-raising and gardening. 
Failing this in 1910, they got the Young 
Men’s Christian Association to establish 
daily poultry classes, with much benefit 
to the backyard chicken farmers of the 
city. In 1911, the Y. M. C. A. added 
a school of gardening, and in its en- 
rollment of forty-five are twenty teachers, 
one from every Duluth public school. 
And through the efforts of the Duluth 
Homecroft Association, an organization 
of amateur gardeners, adult courses in 
preserving, cooking, and domestic economy 
generally have been opened during the 
summer in several of the school buildings. 
Some of the Duluth churches have held 
fairs at which prizes were offered for the 
best home-grown specimens of various 
vegetables and fruits. The rivalry be- 
tween members of the Commercial Club 
in agricultural skill often reaches an acute 
stage, culminating in one of the parties 
to the controversy giving a club luncheon 
at which the chief dish is the bragged-of 
product of the backyard garden. The 
good-nature and fellowship that the move- 
ment have aroused have been a civic gain. 

While the whole city was being aroused 
to activity on its own premises, two large- 











MAKING A COMMUNITY SURVEY 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMERCIAL CLUB OF DELAVAN STARTING OUT TO VISIT ALL THE FARMERS WHO 


LIVE, WITHIN DRIVING DISTANCE OF THE TOWN TO 


LEARN HOW THEY COULD BETTER THE BUSINESS 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE FARMERS AND THE MERCHANTS 
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scale agricultural developments, in par- 
ticular, and several others of minor im- 
portance, were being carried through, 
with the result that the county tributary 
to Duluth is now not only able to feed the 
city — and the added thousands that the 
completion of the new plant of the United 
States Steel Corporation will bring to it — 
but is shipping into other markets many 
products that command more than market 
prices because of their superiority in 
quality and size. 

The Duluth and Iron Range is one of the 
two railroads owned by the United States 
Steel Corporation and connecting the 
great ore-beds of Minnesota with the 
Duluth-Superior docks. This road was 
induced to undertake the intelligent de- 
velopment of the agricultural resources 
of the country through which it runs, 
beginning by laying out several of its 
land-grant tracts into small farms, so 
arranged that the houses, as built, form 
community groups; and, from each com- 
munity of this kind, constructing a good 
road to the nearest railroad station. No 
lands are sold until the road is built. The 
land is sold at $15 an acre; payments are 
$1 to $5 an acre down and the balance is 
distributed over ten years, enabling any 
man who has the making of a farmer in 
him and a limited amount of capital to 
become the owner in a few years of a 
fertile, productive farm in a growing com- 
munity. Many European miners have 
left the iron range to take up these farms 
and have uniformly prospered. 

Closer to Duluth is a large tract known 
as “Greysolon farms,” much of it within 
the city limits. The company owning this 
land, composed of members of the Com- 
mercial Club, is clearing off the trees and 
selling little farms of from one to ten acres, 
largely to Duluth workingmen, but also 
to farmers and truck-gardeners from other 
parts of Minnesota and Wisconsin. These 
“city farms,” cleared and ready for the 
first planting, naturally command a high 
price per acre, from $200 to $250, but the 
proximity of the Duluth market and the 
proven fertility of the rich, though stony, 
soil enable anyone who knows the secrets 
of the market-gardener to make very much 
‘more than a living from a comparatively 
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small tract. Farther out, the company 
develops “Home Farms”’ in larger units. 

To induce farmers to settle in St. Louis 
County and incidentally to advertise the 
city of Duluth, the Commercial Club sees 
to it that the finest specimens of the 
county’s products are shown at every 
opportunity, and the business men display 
as much pride in the first prize that 
Duluth-grown potatoes took at the New 
York Land Show of 1911 as they do in 
the increased volume of bank clearings. 
Bankers and farmers sit side by side in the 
quarterly meetings of the St. Louis County 
Club, which is a federation of all the com- 
mercial organizations and farmers’ clubs 
in the county and makes it its business 
to keep an eye on the development of the 
school system, road improvement, and 
other vital community matters. The prej- 
udice of the farmer against the city man 
is rapidly vanishing in consequence. 


THE “POTATO SPECIAL” 


The activities of the Commercial Club’s 
Superintendent of Agriculture, Mr. Hostet- 
ter, extend over the entire county. At his 
suggestion and under his direction, the 
iron range railroads run an annual “ Potato 
Special,” which stops at every station 
where there is the slightest agricultural 
development, and which carries a corps 
of experts who explain to the farmers the 
difference between good and bad potatoes 
and how to grow bumper crops and how, 
by growing the same variety and shipping 
in codperation, to get better prices. An 
annual “Live-stock Special,” to stimulate 
interest in dairying, is also run. 

The Commercial Club also fosters the 
distribution of seeds to the children of the 
rural schools, and the organization, in many 
school districts, of “harvest home”’ festivi- 
ties, at which prizes are given for the best 
garden products and at which whole com- 
munities get together and develop the 
social spirit which the farmer usually lacks. 
In 1912, thirteen hundred school children 
were trying to grow sugar beets on half 
a square rod of land each, for prizes offered 
by the University of Minnesota. The 
percentage of successes was so high that 
considerable areas will be planted this year. 

In 1910, after five years of educational 
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and development work in agriculture, the 
Commercial Club encou aged the estab- 
lishment by the nearby farmers of a co- 
operative produce warehouse in Duluth, 
to supply goods to city retailers as the 
commission houses do. Many causes 
entered into the failure of this enterprise. 
The stake of the farmers themselves in it 
was not large enough and it had to be 
supported by funds contributed through 
the Club. Not yet enough farmers were 
shipping to Duluth to insure a constant 
supply of seasonable produce, and the co- 
operative project was dropped for the time 
being. Its place is being taken, largely, 
by a “market association,” organized by 
Mr. Hostetter, which aims to enable 
retailers in Duluth to get constant supplies 
of fresh farm products direct from the 
farmers, and to give the farmer members 
the profits of the commission merchant. 


LETTUCE WORTH $3,000 AN ACRE 


| saw, in Duluth, thirteen acres set out 
to head lettuce, on the farm of Mr. G. G. 
Hartley. In 1911 Mr. Hartley had a net 
income of more than $9,000 from three 
acres of lettuce, shipping to Chicago after 
the Duluth market was supplied, and the 
quality of his product caused such a 
sensation among lettuce-growers through- 
out the Middle West that some of the most 
successful of them, after visiting Duluth, 
announced their intention of buying 
farms in the vicinity. Mr. Hartley’s farm 
and the Jean Du Luth Farm, with 600 
acres now cleared and stocked with 200 
pure-bred Guernsey and Red-polled dairy 
cattle, Percheron horses, and Shetland 
ponies, are in a sense demonstration farms 
where the small farmer and market gar- 
dener have object lessons ever before them. 

The state of Minnesota, besides, has 
bought 240 acres close to the Duluth city 
line and is establishing there a demonstra- 
tion farm, in charge of experts from 
the State Agricultural College. And 
when Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, 
offered a million dollars, in the spring of 
1912, to be distributed among counties for 
agricultural education, the Duluth Com- 
mercial Club applied for and got check 
No. 1 from this fund. 

Duluth is a northern city — one does not 
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need the evidence of the high-towering 
ski-slide that surmounts its highest hill to 
realize that — but alfalfa grows its three 
annual crops on the Jean Du Luth Farm, 
and, if berries are a bit late in ripening, 
they find no competitors in the market. 
A dozen trout-brooks run from the hills 
through the city into Lake Superior. One 
may sit in his garden and catch a rain- 
bow trout and toss it through the kitchen 
window without stirring from his seat. 
As | came back from the Jean Du Luth 
Farm with Mr. Hostetter, wild rabbits 
scurried across the city streets in front of 
our car and hid in the dense woods on 
either side. Hardly a winter passes with- 
out deer being shot inside the city limits, 
and a year or two ago a bear was killed 
less than a mile from the business centre. 
So close to the primitive has Duluth 
remained, content to take toll of passing 
commerce without herself adding to the 
world’s wealth. The new community 
spirit that the movement for farm develop- 
ment has inspired is cutting off the forest, 
driving the deer and the bear back toward 
Canada, and laying the foundation for a 
bigger and better Duluth, to be the metro- 
polis in its own right of a rich and happy 
land of fertile farms. 

Wise business men everywhere are seeing 
the American problem in this new light of 
agriculture. The bankers and_ business 
men of North Dakota are trying, through 
their “Better Farming Association,” to 
develop the agricultural resources of an 
entire state, and so, in a lesser degree and 
on a smaller scale, such towns as Delavan, 
Wis., are trying, through the codperation 
of their business men, to build up their 
adjacent rural communities. 


THE CASE OF DELAVAN 


Delavan is a village of twenty-five 
hundred inhabitants in Walworth County, 
Wis. Essentially, it is simply a trading 
centre. It has but one industry — the 
Bradley Knitting Mills. Founded three 
quarters of a century ago as a temperance 
town, it now has rather more than its 
share of saloons, besides wide, shaded 
streets, a well-built but badly managed 
hotel, electric lights, a park, a milk con- 
densery, a public library of unusual excel- 
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TWO CITIES THAT TURNED FARMERS 


lence which does not bear Mr. Carnegie’s 
name, many rather pretentious dwellings 
of village magnates, prosperous churches, 
a high school, and two weekly papers. 

A few years ago Delavan, instead of 
being progressive, was distinctly losing 
ground. A fifty-thousand-dollar railroad 
bond issue had been riding the town like 
an Old Man of the Sea, eating so much of 
the tax levy that it seemed a hardship to 
ask the property owners to spend money 
for anything but interest. The town was 
untidy. Grass grew in the streets, the 
yards were dirty, the roads leading out 
into’ the farming territory were badly 
constructed and poorly maintained. 

It began to dawn upon the business men 
of Delavan that there might be some 
connection between these conditions and 
the decrease in their trade with the farmers, 
and the sluggish condition of farm land 
values. So, by common consent, despite 
a strongly protesting minority, the village 
taxes were quadrupled and the railroad 
debt paid off in one year. A new high 
school building was erected; sewers were 
constructed and a water-works system 
established; an electric lighting plant was 
installed; the village streets were graded, 
macadamized, and oiled, and the country 
roads for miles around were improved. 
The women of the village got together in 
an “improvement club,” the main purpose 
of which was to improve the community 
housekeeping, by cleaning -up_ yards, 
painting weather-beaten houses, and re- 
pairing tumble-down fences — or, at least, 
persuading the owners to do so. 

Simultaneously they began to reach out 
after the trade of the farmers and to 
develop a community spirit that now 
reaches miles in every direction from the 
village and is constantly extending its 
influences. New stores, better stocked, 
replaced the old mercantile establishments. 
The two banks vied with each other in 
extending courtesies to out-of-town cus- 
tomers. A “ Delavan week,” during which 
special bargains were offered by all the 
stores, and free entertainment provided at 
the Opera House for visiting farmers and 
their families, proved so successful that it 
has become an annual winter affair. 
Farmers’ institutes and poultry shows 
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were organized, concerts, theatrical enter- 
tainments, and winter lecture courses were 
arranged for, and special inducements 
were held out to farm folk to attend them. 
Baseball games and field carnivals were 
the attractions for the warmer months. 
A bequest by a wealthy citizen for a free 
library was trebled by popular subscrip- 
tion, and the farmers’ families hold nearly 
one third of the membership cards. 


WHAT A RURAL CENSUS SHOWED 


Having got this far, Delavan paused to 
contemplate results. It was plain that 
the community influence was considerable 


‘ and beneficial both to the farmers, whose 


lands were increasing in value, and to the 
townspeople. No one knew, however, 
how far the community influence extended 
in any particular direction, nor which 
particular phases of it were making them- 
selves most strongly felt. 

It was at just this time that the 
Rev. C. F. Galpin, the Baptist “student 
pastor” at the University of Wisconsin, 
visited Delavan. Mr. Galpin has_in- 
terested himself for several years in the 
problems of rural communities and has set 
on foot a series of rural surveys that are 
now in progress in various parts of Wis- 
consin. Mr. Galpin proposed a survey 
to determine the extent of the community 
influence of Delavan, as a basis for further 
efforts by the business men. Eight phases 
of community interest were selected as 
indices of the relations between the village 
and the farm. They were the dry-goods 
store, the grocery store, the newspapers, 
the churches, the high school, the public 
library, the banks, and the milk factory. 

A map was prepared that showed every 
farm house within five miles of Delavan. 
Every house was then checked off on the 
map in accordance with its relations to 
Delavan in one or another of these eight 
connections. A line drawn on the map so 
as to enclose the most distant farms having 
a particular community interest with the 
village thus disclosed not only the extent 
of that interest’s influence, but the gaps 
and weak spots in it. 

The grocery and dry-goods store in- 
fluences were found to extend the farthest 
in every direction, and to be nearly co- 
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MAP OF A BUSINESS AND SOCIAL SURVEY OF A RURAL COMMUNITY 


BY WHICH THE MERCHANTS, MINISTERS, AND CITY OFFICIALS OF DELAVAN, WIS., LEARNED WHERE THEIR 
TOWN’S INFLUENCE WAS WEAK AND HOW IT COULD BE STRENGTHENED 


extensive. Just inside these lines came 
that of the bank, with the milk factory 
line following it closely, except for occa- 
sional breaks. The line of influence of 
the Delavan churches was broken, as 
was expected, by the presence of several 


churches in smaller villages within the 
general sphere of influence. A striking 
diagram was formed by the line marking 
the boundaries of the public library’s 
activity. It radiated in long star-points 
with wide blank. spaces between them. 
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Investigation disclosed whole communities 
of Norwegians and other non-English- 
speaking people in the blank spaces, and 
steps were immediately taken to provide 
books in their mother-tongues for these 
families and to establish branch library 
centres in other “weak spots.”’ 

Most curious of all the outlines was that 
indicating the limits within which the high 
school attracted pupils. North, west, and 
south its range was as far from the village 
as most of the purely commercial activities, 
but eastward this line was a scant half 
mile from the town. It seemed incredible 
that there should be no children of high 
school age in the wide area between the 
high school line and that of the grocery, 
and inquiry revealed that this was not the 
case. The children were there, but they 
were attending the high school at Elkhorn, 
seven miles east. To the inquiries of the 
investigators as to the cause of this condi- 
tion came such replies as: 

“Too many frills on the Delavan High 
School.” 

“Boys at Delavan too much under city 
influence — they wear white shirts and 
turn up their trousers.”’ 

“Good agricultural course at Elkhorn, 
none at Delavan.” 

When I visited Delavan, in June, 1912, 
the school authorities were arranging to 
add an agricultural course to the high 
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school curriculum and in other ways to 
make it attractive to the boys and girls 
within its normal sphere of influence. 
The Jackson & Jackson Company, the 
largest grocery, hardware, and shoe dealers, 
had just put into commission two three- 
quarter-ton motor trucks with which they 
were making regular deliveries of goods 
from their own store and from the Bradley 
Company’s drygoods store in the entire 
community territory, serving many new 
customers whom Mr. Galpin’s survey had 
indicated as unaffected by the community 
influence, as well as their old ones. The 
business men as a whole had just finished 
a community “hitch barn”’ for the use of 
visiting farmers; and that very morning 
fifty of Delavan’s merchants, in motor 
cars, were setting out on a tour which took 
in the entire range of their business con- 
nection and more, and included a personal 
call on every farmer so situated that he 
could be reached on ‘a continuous tour. 
Duluth, for its own greater prosperity, 
is creating a farming community; Delavan, 
likewise for its own prosperity, is develop- 
ing a community spirit among the farmers 
that is redounding to its own advantage as 
well as that of the farmers. In both cities 
the business men have shown that they 
understand, more clearly than most, the 
essential interdependence of business and 
agriculture, and prosper accordingly. 


ADDISON BROADHURST, MASTER 
MERCHANT 


CHAPTER II 
A SHORT NOVEL OF BUSINESS SUCCESS 


BY 


EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


HAD gone up very fast, but not fast 
enough to suit me. 

I was now twenty-six years of age 
and in some ways abnormally de- 
veloped, yet, as | said-at the close of 

the last chapter, | had come up a flight 
of circular stairs. I had developed along 
one narrow line chiefly. It was no broad 


marble stairway of knowledge that | 
had ascended. 

| had become, I may say, a man of some 
polish, and had done a vast amount of 
reading. I was tolerably familiar, for 
instance, with Dante, Chaucer, and Spen- 
ser. I liked the “Life of Charlemagne,’ 
and for a change I read Cervantes. There 
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were times when | amused myself with 
mathematics. 

I was drawing a salary of forty-five 
hundred dollars a year, and was living 
well but not expensively. By degrees | 
had come up from my first barren lodging- 
house, east of Union Square, to comfort- 
able bachelor quarters on Madison Avenue. 

It was about this time that I met a 
young woman whom | shall call in this 
history Ruth Starrington, a daughter of 
an old Manhattan family that lived 
modestly in an old mansion around a 
corner from Fifth Avenue. They were 
not rich, yet there seemed a great gulf 
between Ruth Starrington and me—a 
gulf chiefly of caste. | made up my mind 
that if | were to marry her I must work 
some sort of magic and get into her class. 

| wanted a home not only for myself 
but for my two sisters, Jean and Bessie. 
The latter | had recovered by law from 
her foster-parents, who had put her at 
work in a factory. Jean | got back by 
force. I went to West Harland, drove 
in a hack to the farmhouse where the child 
lived, and carried her away before her 
cruel foster-mother got her wits. A mad 
race we had of it back to West Harland 
with Jean’s enemies tearing along after us 
in a buggy; but we left them behind and 
caught the express with a margin of only 
half a minute. After that | defied them. 

As to Margaret, my eldest sister — 
well, Fate intervened before | could carry 
out my plans to help her. 

I tell you these things so you may under- 
stand the pressure upon me — the things 
that led me to quit my position with 
Lombard & Hapgood. 

In the Lombard store was a young man 
named Sanford Higgins. He had come 
down from New Hampshire a few years 
before, and, finding himself unable to 
get an office job, had worked first in the 
stable of an express company; then as a 
driver; and finally at Lombard’s. He was 
now buyer in the silks, and he went to 
Europe two or three times a year. 

One day I went up to his office and 
drew a chair to his desk. “Higgins,” 
said I, “to make money, a fellow must get 
into business.” 

“Yes,”’ he agreed, “I’ve been thinking 


of that. But I shouldn’t care to quit 
Lombard’s on an ordinary proposition. 
Unless there’s a whopping big winning in 
sight, I’ll hang on here until I see a sure 
chance to make a killing.” 

This conversation shows our mental 
condition at that time. We were un- 
seasoned boys, planning to set sail to the 
Treasure Island, but having no charts to 
guide us. Besides, the big winnings go 
to men who are willing to start little and 
grow into things. 

| arranged to meet Higgins that night 
at Delmonico’s to talk the thing over. | 
remember that we started the dinner with 
canape Norwegian and bluepoints. I re- 
call all this fully now. Delmonico’s or 
Sherry’s isn’t the place for two poor young 
men to plan a business. There is more 
than one kind of intoxication, you know. 
We didn’t have any wine — neither Hig- 
gins nor I touched it — but a man may be 
drunk on atmosphere. 

So the whole project, you see, came to 
take on the glamor of a foolish young 
man’s love affair. 

I went up to call on Miss Starrington 
that evening, and for the first time | 
went inacab. Asa mere superintendent, 
the traction lines had been quite good 
enough. But now they palled on me. 

With some pomposity, I told Miss 
Starrington that I was going into business. 
“Broadhurst & Higgins will be the firm 
name,” said I, emphasizing the first name. 


It was really a brilliant affair — the 
grand opening of our little department 
store in the city of Lost River (call it 
that), a night’s ride from New York. 
The main aisle was decorated with gilded 
autumn leaves, and palms and potted 
plants adorned the top of the fixtures. 
Outside, the building was draped with all 
the art of the New York decorators whom 
we had brought down there to do the 
thing in true city style. 

You see, Higgins and | meant to show 
Lost River how New Yorkers ran a store. 
Lost River, with its population of 50,000, 
needed educating in metropolitan ways. 

We had investigated a number of towns, 
but this little city appealed to us most. 
“A pretty town!’’ commented Higgins, 
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as we drove about on a tour of inspection. 
“Look at that stone residence up on the 
terrace! Why, that’s something like it. 
If we can corral the trade of such people, 
Broady, we can make our killing down 
here, sure enough!” 

Yet it hurt Higgins, as well as myself, 
to cut loose from those happy days with 
Lombard & Hapgood. Wonderful days, 
indeed, they had been. To break the 
mystic tie that bound us to Manhattan 
required a conscious sustained effort. 
The mighty town had woven its spell of 
magic about us until the blood that flowed 
through our veins was tinctured with the 
indescribable glamor of the metropolis. 

But we were not coming down to Lost 
River to stay! We should not have 
thought of coming at all except for our 
limited capital. What could we do with 
itin New York? we asked. We would not 
think of starting in Manhattan on less 
than $100,000, and the very best we 
could do at the present time was less than 
a third of that. But we could make a 
showing in Lost River; and then, in a 
few years, we would take our winnings 
and go back to New York. 

The capital of Broadhurst & Higgins 
was $30,000. Of this, $21,000 was 
represented by the cash savings of 
my partner and myself. My contribu- 
tion was $9,000; Higgins was able to 
put in $12,000. We considered the excess 
on Higgins’s part as an advance. 

On top of this cash capital we set out 
to raise an additional $9,000. | proposed 
a plan of promotion. “I’ll lay the propo- 
sition before ten of my friends,” | said, 
“and get each to contribute $450, at 10 
per cent. interest on a special partnership 
agreement. You do the same with ten of 
your friends. I’m sure there are fellows 
enough at Lombard & Hapgood’s who'll 
be glad to come in. You and | are well 
known, Hig, and we’ve got the standing!”’ 

So we had! I raised my $4,500 without 
extraordinary effort. 

We decided that we ought to put in 
$60,000 worth of goods — retail valuation. 
Now, unfortunately, there isn’t any golden 
rule to go by in credits. Even if there 
were, perhaps it would be broken with the 
same abandon that men display in violat- 


ing the golden rule of the gospel. Anv- 
how, the only rule followed in selling goods 
on time is the variable one dictated by the 
school or type of business from which each 
particular credit man graduates. 

There are a good many such schools; 
but likely as not the credit man never 
graduated at all. Or mayhap he stole his 
diploma! It ought to be against the law 
to embark in the practice of credits with- 
out a license from a state board of lunacy. 

To recapitulate: We had $30,000 in 
cash. Of this we set aside $25,000 toward 
goods. Our original stock cost $41,000, 
on part of which we secured datings. 
Thus, after providing for our initial 
goods, we had a fund of $5,000 in cash 
remaining. 

Out of this we paid $1,500 on fixtures 
and let the balance of that item run on 
instalments. The total cost of the fixtures 
was $2,500. Our rent was $300 a month, 
and we paid for two months in advance. 
Then we put $500 into preliminary ad- 
vertising. All the other expenses of get- 
ting started reduced our cash reserve to 
less than $2,000. This wasn’t so bad, 
however, and we felt quite like financiers 
— to come through these costly prelimin- 
aries and still have a couple of thousand 
dollars in the bank. 

A lot of men are lords when they are 
out among the boys with $10 in their 
pockets, no matter how hard the grocer 
and butcher are hammering on the back 
door at home with long bills in their hands. 

But of course we had the game all 
figured out. We knew that the ordinary 
enterprising merchant of our class tried 
to turn over his stock at least four times 
a year. We did not admit that we were 
ordinary merchants — we came from New 
York. We intended to effect a turnover 
of five times, anyway. We knew some- 
thing of the remarkable exploits in mer- 
chandising by Lombard & Hapgood. 

So we fixed our first year’s sales at 
$300,000; we were content not to set 
our pace as fast as Lombard’s. 

Granting we could do this, it was easy 
to calculate our prospective profits. Ex- 
penses, at 22 per cent. of the sales, would 
be $66,000 — though we were confident 
that with five turnovers in a year we could 
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“Your logic is indisputable,’ 


cut this item to very much less than 22 
per cent. Our goods, we figured, ought 
to cost us about $200,000. 

It was a nice problem in arithmetic, 
you see. We would pay out $266,000 
and take in $300,000. Net profit, $34,000! 

Then, at the end of the first year, we 
could pay off the twenty special partners. 
Their claims, with 10 per cent. interest, 
would aggregate $9,900. Higgins and | 
would each draw out $4,500 during the 
year for living expenses, and we would pay 
the instalments due on fixtures. Allow- 
ing for contingencies, we would have a 
surplus of at least ten thousand dollars to 
apply on goods. 

By the close of the second year all our 
original debts would be paid, and we could 
enlarge the business. After that, we 
meant to grow in geometrical progression. 

There is nothing like having a definite 
scheme to work by. Plans are the life of 
the architect; without blueprints and 
tracings he would become a mere carpenter, 
brick mason, or iron-worker. In the 
architecture of business, too, one must 
have drawings and elevations and so on. 
But the trouble with many a _ business 
builder is that his plans are mere examples 
of Roman or Hellenic styles, imposing 
enough to make the ordinary tourist in 
business pause in awed silence, but not 
adapted to practical occupancy. 

Well, | said that the grand opening of 
Broadhurst & Higgins was a_ brilliant 
affair. But a grand opening may have 
a great deal of éclat without necessitating 
an extension of the overhead cash system. 


“There is only one course open to us,” 
| said to Higgins one night, six months 
later, as we sat in our little office at the 
back of the store. “1 must go up to New 
York for help.” 

It was late in the evening; our estab- 
lishment had been closed for hours, and 
the electric bulb on Higgins’s desk showed 
reddish white in the deep gloom about us. 
Higgins was leaning one elbow on his 
desk, his head in the glow of his lamp and 
his face showing sharply defined. 

“We are going down hill mighty fast.” I 
said. ‘If we can’t stop the descent, Hig, 
we're gone!”’ 


, 


he re- 
turned. “But I can’t just see what you 
are going to do in New York.” 

“Raise capital!” said I. 

“If you can raise capital anywhere, 
you can do it in New York,” Higgins 
conceded. His accent, however, showed 
that he had no faith now even in New York. 

I tried to display confidence. “Hig,” 
said I, “New York is capable of anything. 
I’m going up there on the fast mail to- 
night.” 

“She doesn’t stop at Lost River,’ 
he, with the same apathy. 

“Then we'll stop her!” I returned, and 
picked up the telephone receiver at my 
elbow. “Give me New York,” I said. 

| had the metropolis on the wire within 
a couple of minutes, and soon got my 
friend, Homer Outerbridge, at his home. 
Outerbridge was general superintendent 
of the L. R. & W. Railroad. I had first 
met him at the Noon Club in New York, 
and afterward we had gone fishing to- 
gether one vacation up in Maine. 

Well, that was all there was to it. It 
is a good plan to have as many high-up 
men on one’s list of acquaintances as 
possible. I would rather have one 
colonel for a personal friend than half a 
dozen lieutenants. 

At 12.42 that night | climbed aboard 
the train at the Lost River station, and 
throughout the rest of the night | stared 
up at the under surface of the Pullman 
berth above me. The crisis of my short 
business fever was at hand. It was a 
situation hard to accept—that |, the 
shrewd and successful Addison Broadhurst, 
should have entangled myself in such a 
net of failure within a few brief months! 

But | had learned one thing of over- 
whelming importance: There is a great 
difference between success as an employee 
and success in business for one’s self. 
The engineer on our locomotive, | told 
myself, was successful, or we wouldn’t be 
rushing along at such a terrifying pace 
through the darkness; but his success 
was not that of the men who built the road, 
financed it, and made it earn dividends. 

Our department store at Lost River 
had done badly indeed. In six months 
we had sold less than half the volume of 
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goods we had expected to sell, and our 
ratio of expense had been more than 30 
per cent. We had started out to limit 
our clerk hire to 6 per cent. of sales, but 


somehow this did not work. We had. 


tried to limit the aggregate cost of help, 
exclusive of our remuneration as_pro- 
prietors, to a tenth of sales; this, likewise, 
refused to work. Competition had pre- 
vented our marking goods high enough 
to offset the drain and to give a fair profit. 
To do this we should have had to mark our 
goods 75 per cent. above cost. The most 
we really could add was 40 odd per cent. 
So those poor little native stores of 
Lost River had us cornered. We had 
gone there to show them how New Yorkers 
sold goods, and they were squeezing the 
braggadocio out of us. And we were 
trying to do a credit business, too. We 
had a big chunk of capital outstanding. 
We were broke — flat broke and running 
on credit. The local banks were carrying 
us for the moment, without knowing how 
desperate our situation was. We knew 
the bubble must burst very soon — it 
might come any day. Nobody but my 
partner and | knew how bad our business 
had been. We had distributed our buying 
so that none of the jobbers could know 
anything definite about our affairs, and 
we had kept up appearances with con- 
siderable skill, even to our personal 
matters. It would never do to grow seedy, 
we both agreed; so we went on living at 
the high-priced Grand Union Hotel and 
mixed not a little in Lost River society. 


Phelps Lombard sat at his desk when | 
entered his office next day. 

“Well, Broadhurst, how are you?” 
he said, with the same kindly light in .his 
eyes that | knew well. 1 was always a great 
admirer of Lombard, and a fine strong 
character he was. There was strength 
in his prominent nose, decision in the 
contour of the beard that hid his chin, and 
friendliness in his manner. “What’s the 
matter?”’ he asked suddenly. “Are you 
sick, Broadhurst? | fear you are working 
too hard. My boy, you’re in too big a 
hurry to get rich.” 

| sat down in the chair beside his desk. 
“I’m not sick,”’ I said, “but in one respect 
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your conclusions are right. I have been 
in too big a hurry to get rich.” 

Lombard leaned back in his chair and 
looked at.me a minute before he answered. 
“How bad is it, Broadhurst?” he asked. 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars will put 
us on our feet and pull us through,” said |. 

“How do you figure it?’’ he asked. 

I had come prepared. From my pocket 
I took a sheet of paper on which | had 
tabulated our financial status. I'll not 
recapitulate here all our miserable debts. 
We owed the banks $6,200; we were 
behind in our advertising settlements 
about $2,100; we had petty bills flutter- 
ing over us from every direction, were in 
the hole worse than ever at the jobbers’. 
We owed for goods nearly $20,000. 

Lombard took my tabulations and went 
through them by himself. “What makes 
you think that $25,000 will put you on 
your feet?” he asked. 

“Tt will ease off the strain,” I told him, 
“and give us a chance to go out after 
trade. Oh, we’ve had plenty of unex- 
pected troubles! You see, there are a 
lot of old-time families and cliques down 
there at Lost River, and when we started 
we didn’t properly gauge the difficulty 
of swinging their trade. They've been 
accustomed so long to buying of those con- 
founded little Lost River stores that it’s 
like pulling teeth to get them away, 
especially as a great many of the best 
families are tangled up with the native 
stores through marriage relationships. 
Then there are social ties that bind a lot 
more of them. But we'll get them, if 
only we can raise capital enough.” 

“Tell me all about Lost River, its stores 
and its people,”’ said Lombard. 

So for half an hour we talked, and I gave 
him a word-picture of my little city and 
its old-fashioned notions of merchandising. 

“Why, half the women down there,” 
I said, “call for grosgrain silks, and sniff 
when we show them our taffetas, moiré 
antiques, and satins. And a lot of the 
house-wives clamor for domestic calicos; 
they won’t have the percales and imported 
ginghams.” 

And then | cited umbrellas as a typical 
instance. We had taken a big stock of 
these goods — fine silk ones with orna- 
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mental handles— and tried to feature 
them as a leader. But we found ourselves 
“stung” on more than half of them. The 
people down there wanted cotton um- 
brellas — thirty-inch affairs with a hook 
on the end of the handle. Those little 
silk contrivances were mere toys, they 
declared. And a lot of the Lost River 
folks refused to buy our rugs, preferring 
carpets — even for hardwood floors. 

It was | who did most of the talking for 
a time, and Lombard merely asked ques- 
tions; but after | had covered the situa- 
tion rather fully, as | thought, he took 
the initiative. He also took a sharp 
knife, as it were, and quartered me. 

“ll tell you just where the trouble lies,”’ 
said he. “You and Higgins have shot 
sky-high over the roofs of Lost River. 
Few men who live for any length of time 
among the big affairs of a large city are 
capable of dropping gracefully to the low- 
lands of a small community. They can’t 
do it unless they first get into a hydraulic 
press. When they settle in a location that 
is strange to them, they commonly try 
to do business under the conditions that 
surrounded them formerly. Once | knew 
a Boston man who went to Phoenix and 
started a book store. He commenced 
with a special campaign featuring a 
thesaurus lexicon, and he couldn’t just 
see that Phoenix didn’t give a whoop for 
the best treasury of words in America.” 

He went on for a time with advice | 
knew to be sound, and then he startled 
me. “Experience is often the _ best 
teacher,” he said. “Charge the loss up 
to education, Broadhurst, and make the 
best of it. If you want to come back to 
us, your old job is open.” 

“Then you think there is no hope for 
us?’’ | asked, rather faintly. “You don’t 
see any opportunity to put money into 
the business? | came here, Mr. Lombard, 
hoping | might interest you — as a busi- 
ness proposition pure and simple.” 

“My boy,” he said, “I’m sorry for you. 
Almost every day | have these ‘oppor- 
tunities’ presented to me. | might have 
invested a million dollars in them during 
the last few years. If I had, the store 


of Lombard & Hapgood would not be a 
figure in New York’s bank clearings.” 


“You can see no chance to make money 
in Lost River?” I ventured, huskily. 

Just then the office boy brought in a 
card, but Lombard waved it aside. “| 
am engaged,” he said. Then he locked 
the door, after the lad had gone out. 
“Since we are on the subject of oppor- 
tunity’”’ — he turned to me as he spoke 
— “we'll dissect it.” 

“The population of Lost River,” he 
said, as he paced slowly to and fro, “‘is 
about fifty thousand, | understand?” 

“Yes, very nearly,” I told him. 

“But of course Lost River itself does 
not measure your opportunity,” he went 
on. “There are numerous towns near 
it, and a large country population. The 
whole territory is well supplied with 
merchants, yet this fact of itself is not 
especially significant. I’ve seen  mer- 
chants go into towns that were heavily 
overstocked and make brilliant successes. 
They did it, of course, at the expense of 
their competitors. The main question, 
then, is this: ‘What quantities of goods 
can a given territory absorb and what 
kind of goods do the people want?’”’ 

“True,” said {. 

“What is the total population of your 
potential selling zone?” he asked, wheeling 
suddenly toward me. 

“Two or three hundred thousand peo- 
ple,” I told him. 

“You are too far apart in your maxi- 
mum and minimum estimates,’ he re- 
turned. 

“T can give only an approximation,” | 
confessed. “Besides, 60 per cent. of this 
population, perhaps, is made up of factory 
workers. We are not especially interested 
in them.” 

“1 don’t like the word ‘ perhaps,’”’ said 
Lombard. “When you say that 60 per 
cent. of the population, ‘perhaps,’ is made 
up of factory workers, the statement 
sounds to me like a guess. But let us 
assume that 60 per cent. is correct. That 
leaves 40 per cent. from which you draw 
your trade chiefly. Now why did you 
elect to cater to the 40 per cent. instead 
of the other 60 per cent.” 

“We didn’t want to run a junk shop,” 
said I, rather warmly. 

“Do you know how much money this 
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ADDISON BROADHURST, 


60 per cent. spends annually, or how much 
the 40 per cent. spends?” 

“No, it would be very hard to answer 
that question. This 4o per cent., of 
course, includes various classes of people. 
It embraces merchants, well-to-do farmers, 
professional men ——” 

“How many well-to-do farmers?” in- 
quired Lombard. “Well-to-do farmers 
are good people to have for customers. 
How many are there in your district?”’ 

“| can’t say,” I admitted. 

“Well, how many professional .people 
—doctors, lawyers, ministers, writers, 
artists, teachers, scientists, editors, and 
so on?” 

“Perhaps five hundred,” | hazarded. 

“Or perhaps a thousand?” suggested 
Lombard. 

| was silent. A light was beginning to 
break,over me. But Lombard went on 
dissecting my business anatomy. 

“How many women are there in your 
40 per cent.?”’ he asked. 

“TI don’t know. I suppose 

But he cut me off: “Let us not suppose 
anything. Can you tell the number of 
upper-class society women in your zone, 
or the number of middle-class society folk 
that might be induced to trade with you’’? 

“No.” 

Lombard took a new tack. “Well,” 
said he, “let’s look into that other 
‘class of people — the working population, 
so-called. How many of them = are 
foreigners?” 

“Possibly seven tenths,’”’ | ventured. 

“Possibly five tenths or nine tenths?”’ 

“Possibly,” I admitted. I was getting 
tired of this sort of grilling. 

“What are the proportions between the 
different nationalities, Broadhurst, and 
how many are married men and heads of 
families?” 

“| don’t know.” 

“How many are bachelors? Single 
men, you know, present wholly different 
problems, as customers, from men who buy 
supplies for family use! How many cling 
to their foreign notions in merchandise, 
and how many are Americanized?” 

“IT can’t tell you,” I said. “I don’t 





just see how it would be possible to find 
out without a prohibitive study.”’ 
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“It is possible to find out a great many- 
things, Broadhurst. When a man’s in 
business he must know his markets.” 

“We didn’t count much on the working 
classes —’’ | repeated, but he cut me off. 

“Tam merely trying to show you that you 
may apply the same analysis to all classes 
of people. You didn’t do it. Higgins 
was tied up in silks and laboring under a 
load of Parisian models; you were intent 
on the introduction of a thousand store 
ideas you had absorbed here in New York.” 

As he talked | couldn’t help but think 
of our broadcloth suits, ermine-lined opera 
cloaks, and imported hats down at Lost 
River — gathering dust and taking up 
space that might have been used in a 
profitable way. 

“Now don’t misunderstand me,” Lom- 
bard went on, and he turned and opened 
his checkbook. “I am not judging your 
opportunity for you, Broadhurst. Far 
from it! I don’t pretend to say what 
might have been done down there, or what 
opportunity may be waiting there now. 
Before I could give you a reliable opinion, 
I should have to go to Lost River and 
study the situation — probably for weeks. 
I cannot consistently engage in a mercan- 
tile adventure at Lost River.”’ 

| sat there, crushed and despairing. 
Mechanically, | watched him as he wrote 
out a check and tore it from the book. 
He held it out toward me. I took it, 
scarcely knowing that I did so. 

“T cannot go into the business with 
you,” he said, “but I want to show that 
| feel a true friendship for you. For 
seven years, Broadhurst, you served me 
well and contributed in no small measure 
to the success of this business. I have 
long wanted to do this simple act of 
justice. Take this money and keep it 
for your own individual uses. You may 
have need for a personal fund. And 
remember that your old job is waiting 
for you.” 

| glanced down at the check; it was 
drawn for $5,000. [| can’t describe the 
emotions that beset me, and | shall not 
make the attempt. But after a minute 
| put the check back on Lombard’s desk. 

“At any other time,” | said, “I should 
feel justified in accepting this generous 
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gift. If it came to me in a period of 
prosperity, | should take it as a token of 
your esteem and confidence. But, coming 
as it does, when | am little better than a 
supplicant, it savors too strongly of 
charity. I didn’t come here to beg. 
Even if I lose everything else, Mr. Lom- 
bard, | can at least save my self-respect. 
You will grant me that privilege, | am 
sure, and understand my sentiments.” 
As | uttered these words | arose and 
took up my hat. Mr. Lombard got up, 
too, and held out his hand without a word. 
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For the 
life of me, I could not have spoken just 


Without a word, | took it. 
then. For a few seconds we stood with 
hands clasped; then | turned and walked 
out of his office. 

As I entered the lobby of the FifthAverue 
Hotel shortly afterward, | heard my name 
called in a drawling cry. | turned quickly 
and intercepted a hotel page who carried 
a silver salver with a yellow telegram upon 
it. Quickly I snatched up the message 
and tore it open. 

(To be Continued) 


THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


HOW FRESNO’S CITY FARM IS PAYING FOR THE MUNICIPAL SEWAGE SYSTEM 


EVERAL years ago, Fresno, 
Cal., bought a farm of 812 
acres of raw land as an outlet 
for the city sewage system. 
The price was $30,800, or about 
$38 an acre. Last year, with about 400 
acres of it under cultivation, the farm 
paid the city a net profit of $8,600. 
The managers estimate that this year, 
with a larger share of the land in use, a 
profit of more than $15,000 will be earned. 

Fresno’s sewage is treated by the “septic 
tank’”’ process, by which the entire effluent 
of the sewers is sterilized by the natural 
action of harmless bacteria, and is divided 
into purified water and a solid matted 
sediment. The farm, therefore, is pro- 
vided with plenty of water for irrigation 
and with an abundance of excellent fer- 
tilizer. The difficulty’ of disposing of 
this effluent was the reason for the city’s 
purchase of the farm. No matter where 
the outlet of the sewers was placed, 
neighboring ranchers complained that it 
was a menace and a nuisance. 

At first, the city officials thought it 
wise to lease the farm to a private concern 
for a long term. But that plan did not 
work well. The lessees did not understand 


how and when to dispose of the sewer 
effluent, and they complained that the 
land was flooded when it should be dry 
and even threatened suit for damages in 


consequence. The dissatisfaction of both 
lessor and lessees became so acute that 
both were glad to declare the lease off. 
That was three years ago. 

Then the city officials decided to manage 
the farm themselves. A committee of the 
board of trustees was appointed by the 
mayor to take charge, and the chairman of 
that committee became practically the 
superintendent of the farm. He chose 
alfalfa as the crop best adapted to the 
soil and to the size of the farm. In 1910, 
the crop paid running expenses. In 1911,. 
200 acres were planted. Last year, 300 
acres were put in alfalfa and 100 acres in 
grain hay. In the meantime, contracts 
of sale for the alfalfa had been made at 
$11 a ton so that a market was ready when 
it matured. The results of last year’s 
operations were these: 


Alteita (1,900 C68) 5 oe oe ag ees. $14,300 


Gram bay (005 Ooms)... 2.2.2.2... 2,375 
Pores for PAstUTARe. «4. ..66 2. ..545. 1,000 
“COT sree eeeenee $17,075 


The grain hay was fed to the horses of 
the city fire department and, though no 
cash was paid for it, its value was credited 
to the farm at the market price of $19 a 
ton. The expenses of the farm and the 
investment in improvements were about 
$9,000, so that the net income for the year 
was approximately $8,600. 
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FORWARD TO THE LAND 


. Part of this profit will be used by the 
city to reclaim some of the remaining 
4oo acres from alkali. This is done by 
leaching small areas of the alkali land, 
about 20 acres at a time. This washing 
process renders the soil fit for cultivation. 
It is then plowed and laid out in small 
squares surrounded by irrigation dikes 
and called “checks.” 

The profits from the farm this year will 
probably be sufficient to pay all the cost 
of maintenance of the city sewer system, 
including cleaning and repairs. Besides 
this, these profits will provide the money 
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to pay all the interest charges on the 
$175,000 worth of city bonds that were 
issued to build the sewage system, and 
will provide several thousands of dollars 
for the sinking fund to wipe these bonds 
out of existence. And the value of the 
city’s investment — the land itself — has 
risen under its wise management from $38 
an acre to $300 an acre for the cultivated 
portion, or from about $31,000 to about 
$135,000 for the whole farm. 

Thus, by turning farmer, Fresno has 
made an excellent business investment and 
has lowered the tax rate of its citizens. 


FORWARD TO THE LAND 


THE FARM AS OLD AGE INSURANCE 


appeared an editorial comment com- 

paring the farm mortgage and the 
actual ownership of a farm as investments. 
There are few better securities than a 
good farm—if the right man_ invests. 
However, there is many a farm seeker 
to whom any farm will bring little but 
failure and disappointment. 

Which of these are you? The differ- 
ence is based mainly on three elements: 
your conception of what a farm is and 
does; your real reasons for taking up 
farming; your equipment and _ prepared- 
ness for the business. 

Some quotations chosen at random from 
the many letters about land that have 
come to the WorLp’s Work indicate the 
need of further discussion of this aspect 
of farming. The following, for instance, 
are characteristic of one large group of 
farm seekers: 


|: THE Wor tp’s Work for July, 1912, 


“| have practised medicine for thirty-three 
years, but from exposure and strain have broken 
down nervously and, to some extent, physically. 
| have $4,000 and have thought of combining 
fruit and poultry to provide for my old age, 
but here in California, where the climate is 
very congenial, land is too high priced.” 


“TI must move to a warmer climate on account 
of a nervous wife and son. I can invest about 
$2,000 without using up all my capital, and 


have been thinking of farming or gardening, 
but my knowledge of both is very slight.” 

“What we want is a place two or three miles 
out of town and if possible on a railroad, 
within ninety minutes of New York City. We 
prefer a high elevation, near river or lake, 
with necessary barns, out-buildings, etc.” 

“Ts there any scope for taking up paying 
land and where? I could invest $3,000 but 
have no farming experience whatever. I am 
doing very well in business in Bombay, India, 
but competition is getting too keen and the 
climate is not attractive.” 

“What are the chances of my succeeding? 
I am a college trained engineer with about 
$1,100, no actual farming experience, but I 
would like a general farm in central Massa- 
chusetts.”’ 


Every one of these cases seems to in- 
dicate one of two conditions. Either the 
man is physically unfit for active work and 
thinks that a farm will support him while 
he “rests up” and improves his health 
by means of recreation and gentle exercise; 
or else he is tired of his present occupation, 
has an aversion to hard work, and feels 
that farming, with its simple (?) tasks and 
independence, is the job for him. 

The independence of the successful 
farmer is much to be desired, without a 
doubt; but what some people consider 
independence is better described as free- 
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dom from responsibility and duty and 
hard work. Certainly it has little in 
common with the independence that comes 
with the tilling of the soil. 

Of course, the sort of farm these writers 
have in mind is a greatly desired end, but 
it usually takes more capital than they 
have for inexperienced men to get farms, 
not to mention manage them; for most 
of these letters do not sound as if the 
writers could or would give 300 days’ 
able-bodied labor a year to the farm, or 
had money to hire it done for them. 

The young man with a distaste for work 
will find the average close-fisted, self- 
made father lavish*in his generosity com- 
pared with a farm. The man in poor 
health need not expect the farm to pour 
out its bounty at his feet while he recu- 
perates unless during that time he can 
make plans that will make enough or save 
enough money to make up for his lack of 
physical work. Many men have done this. 
Men and women who could not plow or 
hoe have made as successful farmers as 
any one else. 

But it means brain work. Likewise, it 
usually means capital. For example, 
another of the letters that are received by 
this department reads as follows: 


“T am a physician, forty-five years old, and 
have been practising for twenty-two years. 
Thus far | have made a good living, but under 
the conditions of practice to-day, and living as 
we are obliged to do, there is no surplus at the 
end of the year and | can easily foresee that in 
the near future there will be a deficit. We all 
— my wife, two boys, and myself — are fond 
of the country, and | can see no future for the 
boys in a mercantile life. I have about 
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$10,000, as well as securities that bring in an 
income of $1,000 per year. 

“‘My plan is to buy a farm near fairly good 
schools, etc., in Massachusetts or Connecticut, 
including ten acres or so of apples, a livable 
house, garden, and other improvements. | 
would expect to hire a working farmer and his 
wife. What is your opinion?” 


This is a well thought out, wholly pos- 
sible, and highly desirable plan. Here, too, 
there is inexperience but also capital with 
which to hire skilled labor and to reduce the 
need of profit from the farm at the outset. 

Suppose that he invests in safe stocks 
or bonds paying as much as 6 per cent. 
interest. This interest, with his former 
income, gives him only $1,600 a year and 
no home, no food supplies, no recreations 
in addition. How far will this go toward 
supporting a family of four? 

On the other hand, for six or eight thou- 
sand dollars he can find in New Eng- 
land, New York, and in other localities, 
just the place he seeks. Fifteen hundred 
dollars more will install a satisfactory 
—even if temporary — water supply, a 
sewage disposal system, lights, and other 
conveniences. For six hundred dollars 
a year cash and other perquisites largely 
derived from the farm itself he should 
obtain a trustworthy, capable working 
foreman by whom the farm, if worth the 
price, can be made to give the family far 
more than the entire $1,600 could supply 
in the city. As the members of the family 
learn to make their work effective, ex- 
penses will be further reduced and the 
income still further augmented. 

Such a farm is one of the highest types 
of investment for a living. 


WHY CHEAP FARM LAND IS DEAR 


HREE business men — let us call 
them Smith, Jones, and Brown’ — 


decided to become farmers. They 


had been raised on farms, had attended 
short courses in practical farming, and 
had read enough reference books to have 
gained a working knowledge of scientific 
agriculture. 

Smith, by slow, methodical, conserva- 
tive practices- that characterized him, had 


accumulated about fifteen thousand 
dollars. With this he bought, in a 
thriving, well-populated section of IIlinois, 
an improved go-acre farm with buildings, 
tools, and some good stock, for $200 an 
acre, paying $10,000 down and assuming 
a 6 per cent. mortgage for the balance. 
The success of his already established 
neighbors with hogs, alfalfa, seed corn, 
and beef cattle led him to follow suit. 
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He joined the grange and the local co- 
operative organization, sent his children 
to a consolidated rural school, and settled 
down to a business that soon began to 
make annual payments of 8 to 10 per cent. 
on his investment. 

Jones and Brown were of a more specu- 
lative disposition, and after financial ups 
and downs found themselves each with 
about $1,500 cash and plans built around 
the purchase of cheap land and a hewing 
of success out of virgin country. 

Jones tried cutover timber land some- 
where in Arkansas. It cost him $20 an 
acre on the instalment plan, and of his 
fifty acres only five were sufficiently 
cleared to permit immediate farming. 
But he had chanced to locate in the midst 
of sturdy, broad minded, enthusiastic, 
progressive pioneers. All worked  to- 
gether clearing one another’s land, im- 
proving the roads, building simple, 
comfortable houses, and developing a 
happy, altruistic social life. 

Within five years apple orchards were 
planted and young peach trees were 
yielding crops that justified the building 
of a new railroad line. Meanwhile dairies, 
poultry plants, and home gardens supplied 
local demands and sent a surplus to the 
nearest markets. In ten years Jones 
belonged to a community whose land had 
reached an average valuation of $100 an 
acre. His own home, buildings, stock, 
and farm were worth altogether about 
$17,500, and he was clearing annually 
about 150 per cent. on his original invest- 
ed capital of $1,500. 

Brown started off in much the same 
way in northern Georgia, but the fates 
were not propitious. He placed his faith 
in pecans and the soil proved uncongenial. 
His strawberry crop rotted in the crates 
before he could get it over the poor roads 
to a market or a freight station. His 
neighbors were shiftless and narrow, and 
Brown lacked the necessary ability to 
organize and stimulate them. Attempts 
at codperation were rendered fruitless by 
a lack of subsequent support. Poor 
farming methods and indifference to avail- 
able means of improvement led to soil 
erosion, weed infestation, uncontrolled 
Insects, and plant diseases. The fertility 
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of the land crept down the hillsides into 
the creeks and away to the deltas of the 
coastal plains, carrying with it Brown’s 
hopes. For half a dozen years he hung 
on, fighting the realization that conditions 
rendered success impossible. Then he 
gave in and joined the army whose slogan 
is, “Farming does not pay.” 

These three experiences illustrate the 
working of a principle familiar enough to 
business men, but rarely applied to the 
complex business of farming. Stated 
mathematically it is, that in starting an 
enterprise the return involved is inversely 
proportional to the risk; and the risks in 
the case of Brown were many times the 
risks taken by Smith. 

The wealthy capitalist buys high priced, 
gilt edge securities that pay 5 or 6 per cent., 
cuts his interest coupons regularly, and, 
so far as they are concerned, can eliminate 
worry from his vocabulary. The man with 
a little money finds these securities far be- 
yond his reach, but often, for less than a 
dollar a share, he can buy mining stock that 
may mean either failure or fortune, with 
the chances largely in favor of failure. 

So it is with farm lands. Millions of 
acres of undeveloped country can be 
bought for less than $25 an acre and with 
moderate care can be made to yield good 
crops. But the success of a farm depends 
on far more than its crop-raising possi- 
bilities. There must be markets, means of 
transportation, selling agencies, and social 
development. Without these the property 
is an isolated unit, no more valuable than 
the uncleared timber land surrounding it; 
with them the whole section grows in 
importance and prosperity. Land values 
increase automatically, and the moderate 
investment proves a veritable gold mine. 
This is a job for a vigorous man. Such a 
farm is no place to retire to. 

If, however, you want safety; if you 
are content with a small percentage of 
profit so long as it is assured; and if you 
have means to insure these results, buy 
an improved, high-priced farm in a well 
developed agricultural community. An 
established reputation, public opinion, 
and the contagious effect of success will 
insure financial stability. Such a farm 
holds out a pleasant profit for old age. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FARM LANDS 


66.—Q. Do you know of any successful 
farmers’ coéperative organizations from which 
I might get information ‘as to formation, meth- 
ods, by-laws, etc? 

A. In “Coéperation Among Farmers,” by 
Professor John Lee Coulter (Sturgis and Wal- 
ton, seventy-five cents), in which you will find 
much valuable information, there are mentioned 
the following successful associations to which 
you might apply: 

The Produce Exchange of the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, Onley, Va. 

The Southern Texas Truck Growers’ Associa- 
tion, care of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Austin, Texas. 

The Producers’ Coéperative Market Associ- 
ation, Duluth, Minn. 

The Knox County Berry and Truck Grow- 
ers’ Association of Tennessee. 


67.— Q. (a) What are the water rates in 
the Salt River Valley of Arizona; (b) can hégs 
be pastured the year round in the Sacramento 
Valley of California? . 

A. Water rates on the United States Re- 
clamation Project are, in summer (from June 
1st to September 30th) sixty cents an acre, and, 
in winter (from October 1st to May 31st), one 
dollar an acre. From private individuals they 
are-probably higher. 

(b) Hogs can be pastured and a large 
number of crops grown the year round in cer- 
tain parts of the Sacramento Valley, depending, 
of course, on the elevation, the latitude, and the 
distance from large bodies of water which 
moderate the climatic conditions. 


68.—Q. Please give me information about 
Phillips County, Ark. — price of land, its adap- 
tation, etc. 

A. Located on the Mississippi River, this 
section is low, level, and subject to occasional 
inundation by floods. Danger from this source 
is extreme only along the eastern borders. 
Census figures for the acreages of leading crops 
are: cotton 84,284, corn 25,712, hay and forage 
crops 4,552, and oats 230 acres. 

The elevation of the county seat, Helena, 
is 182 feet, and the climate of the county is 
characterized by ‘long, hot summers, short, 
moderately cold winters, pleasant weather in 
the spring and late autumn, abundant sunshine, 
moderate extremes of temperature, copious 
rainfall, and high humidity.” These con- 


ditions, in connection, with the rich alluvial 
soils, offer opportunities for growing rice and 
fruits as well as the crops mentioned above. 

Of the 4,651 active farm owners in the 
county, 4,185 are Negroes; 49 per cent. of the 
land is in farms and 66 per cent. of this farm 
land is improved. The average value of 
farm land was, in 1910, $27.67 per acre, but in 
1900, only $8.48. Good farms, however, can 
not ordinarily be bought even at the former 
figure. 

69.— Q. What is the probable future of the 
grazing industry in Montana, Idaho, Colorado, 
and Wyoming? 

A. Western grazing methods, always highly 
extensive and wasteful, have been profitable 
in the past chiefly because stock could range 
over an unlimited area and all kinds of land, 
and obtain water at any stream or water hole. 
To-day such water sources are practically all 
appropriated, and the best land has been 
taken for either irrigated or dry farming. 
The free or cheap land remaining will rarely 
maintain many: cattle profitably. 

The cattle business of the future in the West 
will probably make use of eastern stock-raising 
methods involving more limited pasturage and 
increased feeding of cut fodder and concen- 
trated foods. 


70.—Q. Where, in Florida, in your opinion, 
is the best location for the raising of grape 
fruit?’ We have a young apple orchard in 
Michigan and have thought of managing a 
citrus grove in connection with it, but want to 
start as economically as possible. 

A. Counties -producing more than 20,000 
crates of grape fruit in 1910 were: Dade 184,012, 
Orange 69,730, De Soto 53,898, Polk 49,202, 
St. Lucie 42,585, Lake 35,976, Hillsborough 
35,303, Brevard 28,335, and Volusia 26,890. 
Those receiving the highest prices were, how- 
ever, St. Lucie, Brevard, and Palm Beach 
(10,094 crates). All things considered, we 
should prefer the country just west and south- 
west of Tampa. 

Unless you are prepared to maintain two 
separate forces of men and to conduct two 
complete enterprises we do not see the logic 
of your plans. A citrus orchard is among the 
most precarious of agricultural enterprises, 
and we do not think a young apple orchard.a 
sufficient protection against possible loss in 4 
combination of two such activities. 
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